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Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. 
By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 797. London, 1822, 

THERE is no writer of the present day, 

who has reached the summit of literary 

fame by such rapid strides as Mr. 

Washington Irving. It 1s true his ta- 

lents had been somewhat neglected in 

the United States, or he would never 
have written a second book before his 
first had been re-printed in England ; 
but the fact is, that} his first produc- 
tion, *Knickerbocker’s History of New 

York,’ was entirely unknown here, un- 

til the ‘Sketch Book’ appeared, and ex- 

cited such an universal interest and de- 
sire to know as much as possible re- 
specting its admired author. Both 
these were re-published in England, 
when Mr. Irving added a second vo- 
lume, of the Sketch Book, worthy of 
his genius and of being the compa- 
nions of his former productions. 

That an American should write 


English well is not very surprising, but 


that a gentleman born and brought up 
in the United States, should not only 
possess an intimate acquaintance with 
our best and earliest writers, and the 
very curiosities of literature; but that 
le should know so much of the local 
customs and peculiarities of England 
as Mr. Irving does, is really astonish- 


ing, when we consider how short a time 


he has been in this country, and how 
very ignorant we often are of these cus- 
toms ourselves, 

Of Mr. Irving as a writer, public 
opinion has already decided so strongly 


40 his favour, that it is unnecessary for 


us to add auy thing to what we have 


already said, iu the reviews of his for- 


mer works. He is the Goldsmith of 
the age, and frequently recals to our 


recollection that best of English writers. 


_ The new work of Bracebridge Hall 
1s published too late in the week for us 
to enter into a critical analysis of its 
merits, were that necessary ; but, so far 
as ahasty perusal will enable us to de- 
cide, we should say, that it possesses full 





| ‘bhe recollected ideas of infancy, youth 
“s Much interest, and more variety than | ops ven 


the Sketch Book. The work consists of 


fifty one distinct papers, or sketches, 
exhibiting almost every variety of style 
and subject, grave and gay, humour- 
ous and pathetic; all drawn with that 
ease and truth to nature which so strik- 
ingly characterise the writings of Mr. 
Irving. The first sketch, for Brace- 
bridge Hall is really a sketch-bvok, 
and a delightful sketch-book too, is 
entitled the ‘ Author,’ and is a species 
of preface, in which the writer modestly 
attributes the success of his former 
productions, to ‘the marvel that a 
man from the wilds of America should 
express himself in tolerable English,’ 
He says he was looked upon as ‘some- 
thing new and strange in literature; 
a kind of demi-savage, with a feather 
in his hand instead of one on his head; 


and there was a curiosity to hear what | 
such a being had to say about civilized | 


society.” He now thinks that, as the 
novelty is at an end, and of course the 
feeling of fadulgence it produced, he 
must be subjected to the serutiny of 
sterner criticism. He may; but we 
think we may assure him that he has 
nothing to fear, He deseribes with 
singular felicity and elegance his feel- 
ings on passing fromm America to Eng- 
land, and the influence they have had 
on the subjects he has chosen for his 
pen. He says:— 








‘Having been born and brought up in 
anew country, vet educated from infancy | 
inthe literature of au old one, my mind | 
was early filled with historical and, poeti- 
cal associations, connected with places, | 
and manners, and customs of Kurope ; but 
which could rarely be applied to those of 
mycwn country. To amuindthus peculiarly 
prepared, the most ordinary objects and 
scenes, on arriving in Europe, are full of 
strange matter and interesting novelty. 
England is as classic ground to an Ameri- 
can as Italy is to an Englishman ; and old 
London teems with as much historical as- 
sociation as mighty Rome. 

‘Indeed, it is difficult to describe the 
whimsical medley of ideas that throng 
upon his mind on landing among English 
scenes, He for the first time sees a world 
about which he has been reading and 
thinking in every stage of his existence. 


and manhood ; of the nursery, the school, 





and the study, come swarming at once 
upon him; and his attention is distracted 


between great and little objects ; each of 


which, perhaps, awakens an equally de- 
lightful train of reoembrances. 

‘But what more especially attracts, bis 
notice are those peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish an old country and an old state of 
society from anew one. Ihave never yet 
grown familiar enough with the crumbling 
inonuments of past ages, to blunt the in- 
tense interest with which I at first beheld 
them. Accustomed always, to. scenes 
where history was, in a manner, ip antici- 
pation; where every thing io art was new 
and progressive, and pointed to the future 
rather than to the past; where, in short, 
the works of man gave no ideas but those 
of young existence and prospective im- 
provement; there was something inexpres- 
sibly touching in the sight of enormous 
piles of architecture, gray with antiquity, 
and sinking to decay. | cannot describe 
the mute but deep-felt enthusiasm with 
which I have contemplated a vast monas- 
tic ruin, like Tintern Abbey, buried in the 
bosom of a Quiet valley, aad shut up from 
t orkd, as though it had existed mere- 
ly for itself; or a warrior pite, ike Conway 
Castle, standing in stern loneliness on its 
rocky height, a mere hollow yet threaten- 
ing phantom of departed power. They 
spread a grand, and melancholy, god, to 
me, an unusual charm over thedandscape,, 
| for the first time beheld sigas of national 
old age, and empire’s decay, and proofs of 
the transient and perishing glories of art, 
amidst the ever-springing and reviving 
fertility of nature. 

‘ But in fact, to me every thing was full 
of matter; the footsteps of history were 
every where to be traced; and poetry had 
breathed over and sanctified the land. I 
experienced the delightful freshness of 
feeling of a child, to whom every thing is 
new. I pictured to myself a set of inha- 
bitants and a mode of life for every habi- 
tafion that Isaw, from the aristocratical 
inansion, amidst the lordly repose of stately 
groves and solitary parks, to the straw- 
thatched cottage, with its scanty garden 
and its cherished woodbine. I thought I 
never could be sated with the sweetness 
and freshness of a country so completely 
carpeted with verdure! where every air 
breathed of the balmy pasture and the ho- 
neysuckled hedge. I was continually com- 
ing upon some little document of poetry 
in the blossomed hawthorn, the daisy, the 
cowslip, the primrose, or some other sim- 
ple object that bas received asu al 
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value from the muse. ‘The first time that | 
I heard the song of the nightingale, [ was 

intoxicated more by the delicious crowd 

of remembered associations than by the 

melody of its notes; and I shall never for- 

get the thrill of ecstasy with which I first 

saw the lark rise, almost from beneath my 

feet, and wing its musical flight up into the 

morning sky. 

‘In this way I traversed England, a 
grown-up child, delighted by every ob- 
ject great and sinall; and betraying a 
wondering ignorance, and simple enjoy- 
ment, that provoked many a stare and a 
smile from my wiser and more experi- 
enced fellow-travellers. Such, too, was the 
odd confusion of associations that kept 
‘breaking upon me as I first approached 
London. ne of my earliest wishes had 
been to see this great metropolis. {had 
read so much about it in the earliest books 
that had been put into my infant hands ; 
and | had heard so much about it from 
those around me who had come from the 
‘fold countries.”? I was familiar with the 
names of its streets and squares, and pub- 
lic places, before { knew those of my na- 
tive city. It was, tome, the great centre 
of the world, round which every thing 
seeined to revolve. I recollect contem- 
plating so wistfully when a boy, a paltry 
little print of the Thames, and London 
Bridge, and St. Paul's, that was in front of 
an old magazine; and a picture of Ken- 
sington Gardens, with gentlemen in three- 
cornered hats and broad skirts, and ladies 
in hoops and Jappets, that hung up in my 
brd-room; even the venerabJe cut of St. 
John’s Gate, that has stood time out of 
mind, in front of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, was not without its charms to me; 
and I envied the odd looking little men 
that appeared to be loitering about its 
arches. 

How then did my heart warm when the 
towers of Westminster Abbey were point- 
ed out to me, rising above the rich groves 
of St. James’s Park, with a thin blue haze 
about their gray pinnacles! I could not 
behold this great mausoleum of what is 
most illustrious in our paternal history, 
without feeling my enthusiasm in a glow. 
With what eagerness did I explore every 
part of the metropolis! I was not content 
with those matters which occupy the dig- 
nifted research of the learned traveller; [ 
delighted to call up all the feelings of 
childhood, and to seek after those objects 
which had been the wonders of my infan- 
cy. London Bridge, so famous in nursery 
song; the far-famed monument; Gog and 
Magog, and the Lions in the Tower, all 
brought back many a recollection of in- 
fantine delight, and of good old beings, 
now no more, who had gossiped about 
them to my wondering ear. Nor was it 
without a recurrence of childish interest 
that I first peeped into Mr. Newberry’s 
shop, in St. Paul’sChurch-yard, that foun- 
tain-head of literature. Mr. Newberry 
was the first that ever filled my infant mind 
with the idea of a great and good man. 
He published all the picture books of the 








day; and, out of his abundant love for 
children, he charged ‘* nothing for either 
paper or print, and only a penny-halfpen- 
ny for the binding!” ? 

The second sketch, which may also be 
considered as introductory, is entitled 
the * Hall,’ the residence of the Brace- 
bridge family, with whom the author 


mentions having spent a Christmas, in his 
Sketch Book. He describes himself as 
now on a second visit to the family, who 
reside in an old manor house standing ina 
retired and beautiful part of Yorkshire. 
While residing here, he determines on 
making occasional sketches of the scenes 
and characters before him, and these 
form the subjects of the two volumes 
of Bracebridge Hall. We have only 
room at present for two of those sketches ; 
the first is entitled— 

“FAMILY RELIQUES. 
‘ My Infelice’s face, her brow, her eye, 
The dimple on her cheek : and such sweet skill 
Hath from the cunning workman’s pencil flown, 
These lips look fresh and lively us her own. 
False colours last after the true be dead, 
Of aj! the roses grafted on her checks, 
Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 
Of all the musie set upon her tongue, 
Of all that was past woman’s excellence 
In her white bosoin ; look, a painted board 
Circumscribes all ,—DEKKER, 

‘An old .£nglish family mansion is a 
fertile subject for study. Jt abounds with 
illustrations of former times, ana traces of 
the tastes, and humours, and manners, of 
successive generations. The alterations 
and additions, in different styles of archi- 
tecture; the furniture, plate, pictures, 
hangings ; the warlike and sporting im- 
plements of different ages and fancies ; all 
furnish food for curious and amusing spe- 
culation. As the squire is very careful in 
collecting and preserving all family re- 
liques, the hall is full of remembrances of 
the kind. In looking about the establish- 
ment, I can picture to myself the charac- 
ters and habits that have prevailed at dif- 
ferent eras of the family history. I have 
mentioned on a former occasion the ar- 
mour of the crusader which hangs up in 
the hall. There are also several jack- 
boots, with enormously thick soles and 
high heels, that belonged to a set of cava- 
liers, who filled the hall with the din and 
stir of arms during the time of the Cove- 
nanters. Anumber of enormous drinking 
vessels of antique fashion, with huge Ve- 
nice glasses, and green hock-glasses, with 
the apostles in relief on them, remain as 
monuments of a generation or two of hard- 
livers, that led a life of roaring revelry, 
and first introduced the gout into the fa- 
mily. 

‘| shall pass over several more such in- 
dications of temporary tastes of the squire’s 
predecessors ; but I cannot forbear to no- 
tice a pair of antlers in the great hall, 
which is one of the trophies of a hard-rid- 
ing squire of former times, who was the 
Nimrod of these parts. There are many 
traditions of his wonderful feats in hunting 
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still existing, Which are related he as 
Christy, the huntsman, who gets exc “ 
ingly nettled if they are in the beast deus 
ed. Indeed there isa frightful chess . 
few miles from the hall, which goes bri 
name of the Squire’s Leap, from his |) ; 
ing cleared it in the ardour of the dean, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, for ola 
Christy shows the very dints of the ‘Withee 
hoofs on the rocks on each side of the 
chasm. 

* Master Simon holds the memory of this 
squire in great veneration, and has a nym. 
ber of extraordinary stories to tell concern. 
ing him, which he repeats at all hunting 
dinners; and I am told that they Wax 
more and more marvellous the older they 
grow. He has also a pair of Ripon spurs 
which belonged to this mighty hunter of 
yore, and which he only wears on particu 
lar occasions. 

“The place, however, which abounds 
most with mementos of past times, is the 
picture gallery ; and there is something 
strangely pleasing, though melancholy, in 
considering the long rows of portraits 
which compose the greater part of the 
collection. ‘They furnish a kind of narra 
tive of the lives of the family worthies, 
which Lam enabled to read with the as- 
sistance of the venerable housekeeper, 
who is the family chronicler, prompted 
occasionally by Master Simon. ‘There is 
the progress of a fine lady, for instance, 
through a variety of portraits. One re- 
presents her as a little girl, with a long 
waist and hoop, holding a kitten in her 
arms, and ogling the spectator out of 
the corners of her eyes, as if she could not 
turn her head. In another we find her in 
the freshness of youthful beauty, when 
she was a celebrated belle, and so hard- 
hearted as to cause several unfortunate 
gentlemen to run desperate and write bad 
poetry. In another she is depicted asa 
stately dame, in the maturity of her 
charms, next to the portrait of her hus 
band, a gallant colone} in full- bottomed 
wig and gold-laced hat, who was killed 
abroad; and, finally, her monument Js 10 
the church, the spire of which may be seen 
from the window, where her efligy » 
carved in marble, and represents her as4 
venerable dame of seventy-six. 

‘In like manner I have followed some 
of the family great men through a series ot 
pictures, from early boyhood to the per 
of dignity or truncheon of command, an 
so on by degrees, until they were ae 
ed up in the common repository, Une 
neighbouring church. astiabe 

‘There is one group that particularly 1 
terested me. It consisted of four pe 
of nearly the same age, who vetoes 
about a century since, and, 


» a 


if | may judge 


from their portraits, were extremely por 
tiful. I can imagine what a scene © gir 
ety and romance this old mansion par 
have been, when they were 1n the i) 
day of their charms; when they pe Pa 
like beautiful visions through phages + 
stepped daintily to music im the rev 


, m- 
and dances of the cedar gallery; of P" 
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ed, with delicate feet, the velvet verdure 
of these lawns. Flow must they have 
been looked up to with mingled love and 
pride and reverence, by the old family 
servants; and followed with almost pain- 
ful admiration by the aching eyes of rival 
admirers! How must melody, and song, 
and tender serenade, have breathed about 
these courts, and their echoes whispered to 
the loitering tread of lovers! How must 
these very turrets have made the hearts of 
the young galliards thrill, as they first dis- 
cerned them from afar, rising from among 
the trees, and pictured to themselves the 
beauties casketed like geims within these 
walls! Indeed, I have discovered about 
the place several faint records of this reign 
of love and romance, when the hall was a 
kind of Court of Beauty. Several of the 
old romances in the library have marginal 
notes expressing sympathy and approba- 
tion, where there are long speeches extol- 
ling ladies’ charms, or protesting eternal 
fidelity, or bewailing the cruelty of some 
tyrannical fair one. ‘The interviews, and 
declarations, and parting scenes of tender 
lovers, also bear the marks of having been 
frequently read, and are scored, and 
marked with notes of admiration, and have 
initials written on the margins; most of 
which annotations havethe dayofthe month 
and year annexed to them, Several of 
the windows, too, have scraps of poetry 
engraved on them with diamonds, taken 
from the writings of the fair Mrs. Philips, 
the once celebrated Orinda. Some of 
these seem to have been inscribed by lov- 
ers; and others, in a delicate and unstea- 
dy hand, and a little inaccurate in the spel- 
ling, have evidently been written by the 
young ladies themselves, or by female 
friends, who have been on visits to the 
hall. Mrs. Phillips seems to have been 
their favourite author, and they have dis- 
tribuied the names of her heroes and he- 
roines among their circle of intimacy. 
Sometimes, in a male hand, the verse be- 
wails the cruelty of beauty, and the suf- 
ferings of constant love ; while in a female 
hand it prudishly contines itself to lament- 
ing the parting of female friends. 


‘ 


Lire 
bow-window of my bed-reom, which has, 
doubtless, been inhabited by one of these 
beauties, has several of these Inscriptions. 
have one at this moment before my 
eyes, called * Camilla parting with Leo- 
nora :?—. - 
*** How perished is the joy that ’s past, 
J he present how unsteady ! 
What comfort can be great and last, 
W ven this is gone already ?”” 


Aud close by it is another, written, per- 
haps, by some adventurous lover, who 
iad stolen into the lady’s chamber during 
her absence :— ; P 

cc 


Theodosius to Camilla. 
d rather in your favour liy Cy 
Than ina lasting name ; 
And much a greater rate would give 
For happiness than fame. ° 
Jed , THEODOSIUs, 1709.’ ’ 
eee Llook at these fgint records of 
y and tenderness ; when L contem- 
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plate the fading portraits of these beauti- 
ful girls, and think too that they have jong 
since bloomed, reigned, grown old, died, 
and passed away, and with them all their 
graces, their triumphs, their rivalries, their 
admirers, the whole empire of love and 
pleasure in which they ruled—*‘all dead, 
all buried, all forgotten,’’ I find acloud of 
melancholy stealing over the present gai- 
eties aroundme. I was gazing, in a mus- 
ing mood, this very morning, at the portrait 
of the lady, whose husband was kiUed 
abroad, when the fair Julia entered the 
gallery, leaning on the arm of the captain. 
The sun shone through the row of win- 
dows on her as she passed along, and she 
seemed to bean out each time into bright- 
ness and relapse into shade, until the door 
at the bottom of the gallery closed after 
her. I felt a sadness of heart at the idea, 
that this was an emblem of her lot: a few 
more years of sunshine and shade, and all 
this life, and loveliness, and enjoyment, 
will have ceased, and nothing be left to 
commemorate this beautiful being but one 
more perishable portrait, toawaken, per- 
haps, the trite speculations of some future 
loiterer, like myself, when I and my scrib- 
blings shall have lived through our briet 
existence and been forgotten.’ 

The next Sketch we shall giveis called: 

‘READY MONEY JACK. 

“My purse, it is my privy wyfe, 

This song I dare both syng and say, 
{t keepeth men from gnevous stryte 

When every man for bymself shall paye. 
As I ryde in ryche array 

For gold and sylver men wyll me florishe ; 
By thys matter f dare well saye, 

Ever gramercy myne owne purse.” 

LOOK OF HUNTING. 

‘On the skirts of the neigbouring vil- 
lage there lives a kind of. small potentate, 
who, for aught I know, is a representative 
of one of the most ancient legitimate lines 
of the present day.; for the empire over 
which he reigns has belonged to his fami- 
ly time out of mind. Tis territories com- 
prise a considerable number of good fat 
acres ; and lis seat of power is in an old 
farm-louse, where he enjoys, unmolested, 
the stout oaken chair ot his ancestors.— 
The to whom I allude is a 
sturdy old yeoman of the name of John 
Tibbets, or rath Ready Money Jack 
Tibbets, as he.is called throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

‘The first place where he attracted my 
attention was in the churchyard on Sun- 
day; where he sat on atombstone after 
the service,. with his hat a litthe on one 
side, holding forth to a small circle of au- 
ditors; and, as | presumed, expounding 


yersonagce 
i c 


AY 


| the.Jaw and the prophets 5-until,on draw- 


ing a little nearer, | found he was only ex 
patiating on the incrits of a brown horse. 


tle presented so tuithful a picture of a 
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substantial English yeoman, such as he is | 


often described in books, heightened, in- 
deed, by some little faery, peculiar to 


himself, that 1 could nat but take note of 


his witole appearcner. ‘ | 
‘Tle was between filly and sixty, of a 
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strong muscular frame, and at least sex 
feet high, with a physiognomy as grave 
as a lion’s, and set off with short, curling, 
iron-grey locks. His shirt-collar was turn- 
ed down, and displayed a neck covered 
with the same short, curling, grey hais; 
and he wore a coloured silk neckcloth, 
tied very loosely, and tucked in at the bo- 
som, with a green paste brooch on the knot. 
His coat was of dark green cloth, with sil- 
ver buttons, on each of which was engray- 
eda stag, with his own name, John ‘Tib- 
bets, underneath. He hac an inner watst- 
coat of figured chintz, between which and 
his coat was another of scarjet cloth, 
unbuttoned. His breeches were also’ Jeft 
unbuttoned at the knees, not from anyslo- 
venliness,bui to show a broad pair of scar- 
let garters. His stockings were blue, 
withwhite clocks ; he wore largesilver shoe- 
buckles ; a broad paste buckle in his hat- 
band; his sleeve buttons were gold seven 
shilling pieces ; aod he had two or three 
guineas banging as ornaments to his wateh- 
chain. 

‘On making some inquiries about him, 
I gathered, that he was descended from: a 
line of farmers that had always lived on 
the same spot, and owned the same ppo- 
perty ; and that halfofthe churchyard was 
taken up with the tombstones of his race. 
He has all his life been an Important cha- 
racter in the place. When a youngster, 
he was one of the most roaring blades ot 
the neighbourhood. No-one could match 
him at wrestling, pitching the bar, cudgel 
play, and other athletic exercises. Like 
the renowned Pindar of Waketield, he 
was the village champion; carried off the 
prize at all the fairs, and threw his gaant- 
let at the country round. Even to this 
day the old people talk of his prowess, and 


‘undervalue, in comparison, all heroes of 


the green that have succeeded him; nay, 
they say, that if Ready Money Jack were 
to take the field even now, there Is no one 
could stand betore him. 

‘When Jack’s father died, the neigh- 
bours shook their heads, and predicted 
that young hopeful would soon make way 
with the eld homestead ; but Jack tabsifiéd 
all’ their predictions. ‘The moment: he 
succeeded to the paternal farm he assumed 
anew character: took a wife; attended reso- 
lutely to his affairs, and became an industfi- 
ous thrifty farmer. With the tamily pro- 
perty he inherited aset of old family max- 
ims, to which be steadily adhered. He 
saw to every thing himself; put his own 
hand to the plough; worked hard; ate 
heartily ; slept soundly ; paid fer every 
thing an casn down; and never danged 
except he could do it to the music of ins 
money in both pockets. He has never 
been without a hundred or two pounds in 
gold by hin, and never allows @ debt to 
stand unpaid. This bas gained him his 
current name, of which, by the bye, hes 
a little proud; and has caused bim to be 
looked upon as a very wealthy man by-all 
the village. = 

‘ Notwithstanding his thrift, however, 
he has never denied bimsel{ the amuse- 
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ments of life, but has taken ashare in every 
passing pleasure. It is his maxim, that 
-** he that works hard can afford to play.” 
He is, therefore, an attendant at all the 
country fairs and wakes, and has signaliz- 
ed himself by feats of strength and prow- 
ess on every village green in the shire.— 
He often makes his appearance at horse 
races, and sports his half guinea, and even 
his guinea at a time; keeps a good horse 
for his own riding, and to this day is fond 
of following the hounds, and is generally 
inatthe death. He keeps up the rustic 
revels, and hospitalities too, for which his 
paternal farm house has always been 
noted ; has plenty of good cheer and danc- 
ing at harvest-home, and, above all, keeps 
the ‘‘merry night,’’ as it is termed, at 
. Christmas. 

‘ With all his love of amusement, how- 
- ever, Jack is by no means a boisterous 
jovial companion. He is seldom known 
to laugh even in the midst of his gaiety ; 

- but maintains the same grave, ee-itee 
demeanour. He is very slow at compre- 
hending a joke, and is apt to sit puzzling 
at it, with a perplexed look, while the 
rest of the company is ina roar. This 
gravity has, perhaps, grown on him with 
the growing weight of his character; for 
he is gradually rising into patriarchal dig- 
nity in his native place. Though he no 

. longer takes an active part in athletic 
sports, yet he always presides at them, and 
is appealed to on all occasions as umpire. 
He maintains the peace on the village- 
green at holyday games, and quells all 
brawls and quarrels by collaring the par- 
t:es and shaking them heartily if refracto- 
ry. Noone ever pretends to raise a hand 
against him, or to contend against his de- 
cisions; the young men having grown up 
in habitual awe of his prowess, and in im- 
plicit deference to him as the champion 
and lord of the green. 

‘He is a regular frequenter of the vil- 
Jage inn, the landlady having been a 
‘sweetheart of his in early life, and he hav- 
ing always continued on kind terms with 
her. He seldom, however, drinks any 
thing but a draught of ale; smokes his 
‘pipe, and pays his reckhning before leay- 
ing the tap-room. Here he ‘gives his 
little senate laws;” decides bets, which 

. are very generally referred to him; de- 

. termines upon the characters and qualities 

. Of horses; and, indeed, plays now and 

- then the part of a judge, in settling petty 

disputes between neighbours, which other- 
wise might have been nursed by country 
attornies into tolerable law-suits. Jack 1s 
very candid and impartial ii; his decisions, 
but he has not a head to carry a long argu- 
ment, and is very apt to get perplexed 
and out of patience if there is much plead- 
ing. He generally breaks through the 
arguinent with a strong voice, and brings 
matters to a summary conclusion by pro- 

Rouncing, what he calls, “the upshet of 

the business,”’ or, in other words, “the 
fong and the short of the matter.” 
‘Jack once made a journey to London 

a great many years since, which has fur- 





nished him with topics of conversation 
ever since. He sawthe old king on the 
terrace at Windsor, who stopped, and 
— him out to one of the princesses, 

eing probably struck with Jack’s truly 
yeoman-like appearance. ‘This isa favour- 
ite anecdote with him, and has, no doubt, 
had a great effect in making him a most 
loyal subject ever since, in spite of taxes 
and poors’ rates. He was also at Bartho- 
lomew Fair, where he had half the buttons 
cut off his coat ; and a gang of pickpockets, 
attracted by his external show of gold and 
silver, made a regular attempt to hustle 
him as he was gazing at a show; but, for 
once, they found that they had caught a 
‘Tartar, for Jack enacted as great wonders 
among the gang as Sampson did among 
the Philistines. One of his neighbours, 
who had accompanied him to town, and 
was with him at the fair, brought back an 
account of his exploits, which raised the 
pride of the whole village, who consider- 
ed their champion as having subdued all 
London, and eclipsed the achievements 
of Friar ‘Tuck or even the renowned Ro- 
bin Hood himself. 


‘ Of late years the old fellow has begun 
to take the world easily: he works less, 
and indulges in greater leisure, his son 
having grown up, and succeeded to him 
both in the labours of the farm and the 
'exploits of the green. Like all sons of 
distinguished men, however, his fat@er’s 
renown is a disadvantage to him, for he 
can néver come up to public expectation. 
Though a fine active fellow of three and 
twenty, and quite the ‘cock of the walk,” 
yet the old people declare he is nothing 
like what Ready-money Jack was at his 
time of life. ‘The youngest himself ack- 
nowledges his inferiority, and has a won- 
derful opinion of the old man, who indeed 
taught him all his athletic accomplish- 
ments, and holds such a sway over him, 
that | am told, even to this day, he would 
have no hesitation to take him in hands, 
if he rebelled against paternal govern- 
ment. 

‘The squire holds Jack in very high es- 
teem, and shows him to all his visitors as 
a specimen of old English ‘‘ heart of oak.” 
He frequently calls at his house, and 
tastes some of his home-brewed, which is 
old excellent. He made Jack a present of 
Tusser’s { Five] ‘* Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandrie,’”? which has furnished him 
with reading ever since, and is his text 
book and manuai in all agricultural and 
domestic concerns. He has made dog's 
ears at the most favourite passages, and 
knows many of the poetical maxims by 
heart. , 

‘Tibbets, though not -a man to be 
daunted or fluttered by high acquaint- 
ances, and though he cherishes a sturdy 
independence of mind and manner, yet is 
evidently gratified by the attentions of the 
*squire, whom he has known from boy- 
hood, and pronounces ‘‘a true gentleman 
every inchof him.’? He is also on excel- 
lent terms with Master Simon, who is a 





kind of privy counsellor to the family ; 





oa 
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but his great favourite is th 
whom he taught to wrestle and play 

quarter-staff when a boy, and consid : 
the most promising young gentlema; i, 
the whole county,’ ~ sn 


(To be continued. ) 
= o> pe 
A Celestial Atlas, comprising a Syste. 
matic Display of the Heavens in P 
Series of Thirty Maps, illustrate 
by Scientific Descriptions of their 
Contents, and accompanied by Cata- 
logues of the Stars and Astronomica) 
Exercises. By Alexander Jamiesoy 
A. M. Royal 4to. London, 1899. ’ 
A cELEsTIAL Atlas, on the plan given 
to the world by Mr. Jamieson, has loys 
been a desideratum, and we congraty. 
late the astronomical student on the ya. 
luable aid he will now receive in pro. 
secuting his studies, by a work which 
renders the path to one of the most 
pleasing of sciences at once easy and 
avreeable, Itis singular that, although 
Flamstead, upwards of a century ago, 
projected a work somewhat similar to 
this, yet thatin England, hints of this 
able astronomer have remained neglect- 
ed, until improved into the present va- 
luable work by Mr. Jamieson. On the 
continent however, the atlusses of M, de 
la Caille, and M. Bode shew how largely 
they had availed themselves of Flam- 
stead’s great atlas, which was the basis 
of M. de la Caille’s Atlas Cwlestis; for 
he only reduced the English astro- 
nomer’s maps, and rectified the stars 
for the period, when he undertook tie 
reduction. What M. de la Caille did 
with the atlas of Flamstead, M. Bode 
did with that of M. de la Caille. 
Although Mr. Jamieson has, 10 
doubt, availed himself of the labours of 
his predecessors, yet his work ditfers as 
much from them as it is possible for 
books to differ that have been written 
in illustration of the same subject. 
Mr. Jamieson, in his preface, states 
that he has devoted several years to this 
work, and no one who examines It care 
fully will doubt the fact. It isa strike 
ing proof of genius and pereanerne® 
The object of the Atlas is to make 
the reader better acquainted with the 
starry hosts, In the introductory rn 
which is devoted to some brief ¢ 
Saint of using the 
initions, and the manner 7.) 
maps, the author shews that a 
the heavens may be rendered as cael 
rally useful as the celestial ao 
they represent the constellations 4° a, 
really exist in nature, while the rf ‘ 
tial globe vives an inverted view ° 
- -fold oper 
heavens, and creates a two- hich it 
tion to learn the instruction WA!" 
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The second portion of the work is 
descriptive, and treats of the boun- 
daries and contevts of the several con- 
stellations, and the signs of the zodiac. 
This part of the subject is so admira- 
bly explained and illustrated, that, with 
due attention, a student may become 
as familiarly acquainted withthe names 
and situations of the stars as with the 
localities of places upon a geographical 
map. 

There is another important feature 
in thiswork ; a series of exercises, writ- 
ten ina popular manner, and unfet- 
tered by the learned phraseology of as- 
tronomers, which shew the appearances 
of the constellations and signs in the 
evening, at midnight, or in the morning, 
throughout the year. 

Ofa work, a great portion of the me- 
rit of which rests in its graphic illustra- 
tions, any extract must give but a very 
imperfect idea ; we shall, however, ven- 
ture to make one, and as in various in- 
stances Mr. Jamieson applies his infor- 
mation to subjects that engross public 
attention, we will here introduce a cri- 
ticism which he makes upon the Ezyp- 
tian Tomb in his illustration of the sign 
Capricorn :— 

‘On the Egyptian zodiac we find the 
sea goat held in a string bythe god Anu- 
bis. In the zodiacs of Dendera and Esne, 
the symbol is half goat half fish; in the 
Indian zodiac it is composed of a goat 
passanttraversed by a fish ; on the Oriental 
zodiac of Sir W. Jones, it isa fish swal- 
lowing an antelope, and surrounded by 
aquatic birds; and the zodiac of Moor’s 
Hindu Pantheon represents an antelope. 
he sign of the goat was called ‘the 
southern gate of the Sun” by the ancient 
Orientalists, as Cancer was denominated 
“the northern gate.” Ten stars in the 
sign Capricorn are known by the name of 
the “Tower of Gad” to all Oriental scho- 
lars. In Egypt the goat was adored.as the 
symbol of sol generator; and Mendes was 
the god typifying the Sun in Capricorn, 
Mendes was also the name of a district in 
Egypt. ‘This name isas old as the records 
history. In Belzoni’s Egyptian tomb, 
9p Arueris is so frequently met with, 
nt hd also the Goat, But among all the 
leroglyphics of these subterranean vaults, 
pa been able to trace the symbol 
nisemas ta inion of which we must 
of the a D> supposing that this mansion 
Guat « “ hier constructed, and even 
the ie, , da e the bull was prince of 
ih on ~ , lis method of determining 
, the x he Tomb seems to have esCap- 
explained "9 . the gentleman who has 
rect: 1e ueroglyphics, and the tra- 
7 ‘eralmself must be acquitted of every in- 
rg ig a sO important a matter 
testible esi ers, Indeed the most incon- 
dus rs ence exists inthese monuments 

/ SUpposition being well founded. In 








the Saloon in which Belzoni found the ala- 
baster sarcophagus, (now deposited in the 
British Museum, and alleged to have been 
that in which Psammaticus was interred,) 
there are finely painted the Budd and the 
Lion; the first as leader of the celestial 
hosts, and the latter as the solstitial sign 
occupying the throne of the Sun. All the 
Egyptian monuments upon which Ammon 
is found, are one sign nearer our own 
times than this mansion of the dead. 

But I believe the general opinion of the 
Greeks themselves, cuncerning the sign 
Capricorn, tefers the origin of this sym- 
bolto Egypt. Popular fable makes Ca- 
pricorn to be Pan, or Bacchus, who, tiee- 
ing from the giant Typhoo, in the river 
Nile, transformed himself into a sea goat, 
upon which account Jupiter made him a 
constellation. But this is a lame account 
of the etymology of the name which this 
sign bears, and it offers no illustration of 
its ancient origin. Much more ridiculous 
is the fable which makes it the goat Amal- 
thea, that furnished the nymphs with the 
milk upon which Jupiter was nourished 
during his infancy. 

It is, however, in his illustration of 
the sign Cancer, that Mr. Jamieson 
seems more firmly to establish the age 
in which the Egyptian tombs at 
Thebes were constructed. Thus, op- 
posite to plate XVI. of his Atlas we 
read :— 

‘According to the Greeks, Jupiter 
placed this crab among the signs of the 
zodiac ; and itis further represented as the 
saine which Juno sent to bite Hercules 
while he fought the hydra in the lake of 
Lerina, in the Peloponnessus, In the zo- 
diacs of Dendera we find a Scaraéaus, or 
Beetle. In copying this, the Greeks have 
given usacrab. Inthe zodiac of Esneé, 
and in Moor’s Hindu zodiac, the symbol 
of this sign is a beetle. In Sir W. Jones’s 
Oriental zodiac, we met with acrab, which 
is also found on the Indian zodiac, in 
which all the animals are marching one 
way. ‘The fragment of the Egyptian zo- 
diac found at Rome, bears also a crab in 
this sign. But the more ancient Egyp- 
tians placed Hermanubis, or Hermes, with 
the head of an ibis, or hawk, as thesym- 
bol of the sign now allotted to Cancer. 
““The entrances to the sepulchres of the 
“gyptian Kings, ” says M. Belzoni, “ in 
the sacred valley of Beban-el-Malook, 
are generally surmounted with a bas-relief, 
representing an oval, in which are sculp- 
tured a scarabeus, or beetle, and the 
figure of a man with the head of a hawk. 
On each side of this emblem, are two fi- 
gures iu the act of adoration.” ‘This fact 
places the antiquity of these tombs in 
a period that corresponds with the wor- 
ship of Apis, and the installation of the 
bull.’ 

I.: his notices upon the constellation 


Lupus, the ¢ wolf,’ Mr, Jainieson points 
out more precisely the mode of deter- 
mining the value of his opinion, as his 
observation characterises at once the 





speies of sculpture that obtained 
when the tomb was constructed :— 

‘In the older Egyptian planispheres the 
centaur andthe mi are combined, as [ 
have noticed in my remarks upon Bodtes, 
p. 25. Inthe Hebrew camp, the wolf is 
the emblem of Benjamin. The oriental- 
ists denoted the tropics by dogs, or bya 
wolf; perhaps from its name Zeeb, ‘“* yel- 
low,” as typified of the crepuscular light. 
The Egyptian divinity, Anubis, was com- 
posed of a man with a dog or wolf's head. 
This is the identical Centaur in Kercher’s 
hemisphere, and he is pricking the wolf 
with aspear. ‘lhese are matters of which 
the reader may make his own use, [ have 
no favourite system to support by relating 
such facts as the study of these ancient 
constellations bring together; and in once 
more alluding to the frequent introduction 
of the god, Anubis, in the Egyptian tomb, 
the model of which is exhibiting by Bel- 
zoni, | beg leave to correct an opinion 
which his fellow traveller suggested to 
ine, that a figure of Ammon was actually 
to be found among the symbols which are 
painted on the walls of that monument, 
Ammon is invariably sculptured with the 
scroll horns of a ram, and the figure in 
question has erect and straiglit horns like 
an antelope. I have yet to learn when 
Jovis Ammonis was sculptured otherwise 
than with twisted horns like Lonic scrolls.’ 


This idea, he assures us, he suggest- 
ed to Belzoni’s fellow traveller, and it 
at once seemed to overturn the foreign- 
er’s opinion, and remained an uuan- 
swerable rebutter to the opposite side 
of the question, 

We have only to add, that the thirty 
maps, which illustrate this work, are in 
the best stile of map engraving, and are 
beautifully coloured. 

—_»+@>o— 


The Provost. By the author of * The 
Aunals of the Parish,” * Ayrshire 
Leyatees,’ and‘ Sir Audrew Wylie.’ 
8vo. pp. 360. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1822. 

Tue success of the * Annals of the Pa- 

rish,’ of which our critical duty called 

upon us to speak in very bigh terms at 
the time of its appearance, has tempted 
its ingenious and indefatigable author 
to present the public with another no- 
vel on the same model, under the title 

of * The Provost.’ As the Rev. Mi- 

cah Balwhidder was the annalist of ail 

‘the remarkables’ which happened dur- 

ing his ministry in the parish of Dal- 

mailing, so is Provost Pawkie the chro- 
nicler of all the ‘ uncos* in which he 
was personally concerued during three 
several times that he enjoyed the ho- 
nour of being chief magistrate of Gude- 
town. The same fidelity of descrip- 
tion and plainuess of narration,, which 
distinguished the one set of Annals, 
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characterize the other; aud to all, 
therefore, who have been pleased with 
the admirable pictures of life and man- 
ners preseated by the reverend pastor 
of Balwhidder, we can promise much 
of alike pleasure from these of the 
Provost of Gudetown, The works are, 
in the most characteristic sense of the 
term, Companions; they stand, indeed, 
quite by themselves in this species of 
writing; and no library which pos- 
sesses the one cai be complete without 
both. , 

The * Provost,’ like its precursor, 
consists of a series of detached scenes 
or stories, all relating, however, to the 
same place and to the same individuals, 
aad shewing, in true colours, the pro- 
gress which society made in the Gude- 
town under the provosty of Baillie 
Pawkie. An Election,’ ‘an Execu- 
tion,” a Riot,’ “Phe Meal Mob,’ 
‘Suppression of the Fairs,’ © Volun- 
teering,’ the Press Gang,’ ‘the Windy 
Yule,’ the Trades Ball,’ “a Duel,’ 
Such are soine of the many town 
topnes, of which the author has con- 
trived to make up the entertaining vo- 
lome before The description of 
‘the Windy Yule’ we select for quota- 
tion, as one of the best 10 the volume; 
itis mm the author's happiest style;— 

THE WINDY YULE. 

‘It was in the course of the winter, af- 
ter the decease of Baillie M*‘Lucre, tha 
the great loss of tives took place, which 
every body agreed was one of the most 
calamitous things that had for many a year 
befallen the town. 

‘‘Three or four vessels were coming 
with cargoes of grain from Ireland; ano- 
ther from the baltic, with Norway deals ; 
and a third from Bristol, where she had 
been on a charter for some Greenock mer- 
chants. 

‘It happened that, for a time, there had 
been contrary winds, against which no 
vessel could enter the port, and the ships, 
whereof lL have been speaking, were all 
Jving together at anchor in the bay, wait- 
ing achange of weather. “These. five ves- 
sels were owned among ourselves, and 
their crews consisted of fathers and sons 
belonging to the place, so that, both by 
reason of interest and atiection, a more 
thamordinary concern was felt for them ; 
for the sea was so rough that no boat could 
live in it to go near them, and we had 
our fears that the men on board would be 
very ill off. Nothing, however, occurred, 
but this naturakanxiety, till the Saturday, 
which was Yule, In the morning the 
weather was blasty,.and sleety, waxing 
more and more tempestuous, till about 
mid-day, when the wind checked sudden- 
ly round from the nor-east tothe sou-west, 
and blew a gale, as if the prince of the 
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windows clattered, the shop-shutters flap- 
ped, pigs from the lum-heads came rat- 
tling down like thunder-claps, and the 
skies were dismal both with cloud and 
carry. Yet, for all that, there was in the 
Streets a stir and a busy visitation between 
neighbours, and every one went to their 
high windows, to Jook at the five poor 
barks that were warsling against the strong 
arm of the elements of the storm and the 
ocean. 

‘Still the lift gloomed, and the wind 
roared, and it was as doleful a sight as 
ever was seen in any town afflicted with 
calamity, to see the sailors’ wives, with 
their red cloaks about their heads, followed 
by their hirpling and disconsolate bairns, 
going one after another to the kirk-yard, 
to look at the vessels where their helpless 
breadwinners were battling with the tem- 
pest. My heart was really sorrowful, and 
full of a sore anxiety to think of what 
might» happen to the town, whereof so 
many were in peril, and to whom no hu- 
man mezistracy could extend the arm of 
protection. Seeing no abatement of the 
wrath of heaven, that howled and roared 
around us, [ put on my big coat, and, 
taking my staff in my hand, having tied 
down my hat witha silk handkerchief, 
towards gloaming { walked likewise to the 
kirk-yard, where | beheld such an assem- 
blage of sorrow as few men in situation 
have ever been put to the trial to witness. 

‘In the lea of the Kirk many hundreds 
of the town were gathered together; but 
there was no discourse among them. The 
major part were sailors’ wives and weans, 
and at every new thud of the blast, a sob 
rose, and the mothers drew their bairns 
closer in about them, as if they saw the 
visible hand of a foe raised to smite them. 
Apart from the multitude, [ observed 
three or four young lasses, standing behind 
the Whinnyhill families’ tomb, aud I jea- 
loused that they had Joes in the ships, for 
they often looked to the bay, with long 
necks and sad faces, from behind the mo- 
nument. A widow woman, one old Mary 
Weery, that was a lameter, and depend- 
ent on her son, who was on board the 
Louping Meg, (as the Lovely Peggy was 
nicknamed at the shore,) stood by herself, 
and every now and then wrung her hands, 
crying, with a woeful voice, ‘The Lord 
giveth, andthe Lord takethaway, blessed 
be the name of the Lord,;’’—but it was 
manifest to all, that her faith was fainting 
within her. Bat of all the piteous objects 
there, on that doleful evening, none trou- 
bled my thoughts more than three mo- 
therless children, that belonged to the 
mate of one of the vessels in the jeopardy. 
He was an Englishman that had been set- 
tled some years in the town, where his fa- 
had neither kith nor kin; and his wife hav- 
ing died about a month before, the bairns, 
of whom the eldest was but nine or so, 
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one of the ships, had been often Out and 
anxious, and they were then sitting under 
the lea of a headstone, near their mother’s 
grave, chittering and creeping closer and 
closer at every squall. Never was such 
an orphan-like sight seen. . 

‘When it began to be so dark, that the 
vessels could no longer be discerned from 
the church-yard, many went down to the 
shore, and I took the three babies home 
with me, and Mrs. Pawkie made tea for 
them, and they soon began tu play with 
our own younger children, in blythe for. 
getfulness of the storm; every now and 
then, however, the eldest of them, when 
the shutters rattled and the lum-head roar. 
ed, would pause in his innocent daffing, 
and cower in towards Mrs. Pawkie, as if 
he was daunted and dismayed by some- 
thing he knew not what. 

‘Many a one that night walked the 
sounding shore in sorrow, and fires were 
lighted along it to a great extent, but the 
darkness and the noise of the raging deep, 
and the howling wind, never intermitted 
till about midnight; at which time a mes- 
sage was brought to me, that it might be 
needful to send a guard of soldiers to the 
beach, for that broken masts and tackle 
had come in, and that surely some of the 
barks had perished. I Jost no time in 
obeying this suggestion, which was made 
to me by one of the owners of the Loup- 
ing Meg, and to shew that I sincerely 
syinpathised with all those in affliction, I 
rose and dressed myself, and went downto 
the shore, where I directed several old 
boats to be drawn up by the fires, and 
blankets to be brought, and cordials pre- 
pared for thei that might be spared with 
life to reach the land; and I walked the 
beach with the mourners till the morning. 

‘As the day dawned, the wind began to 
abate in its violence, and to wear away 
from the sou-west into the norit; butit 
was soon discovered, that some of the ves- 
sels with the corn had perished ; for the 
first thing seen, was a long fringe of wd 
gle and grain, along the line of the high- 
water mark, and every one strained with 
greedy and grieved eyes, as the day-light 
brightened, to discover which had — 
But [ can proceed no farther with the: 8 
mal recital of that doleful morning. Let 
it suffice here to be known, that, throug 
the haze, we at last saw three of the wid 
sels lying on their beam-ends, with "eke 
masts broken, and the waves maing 1° 
the furious horses of destruction over them. 
What had become of the other two, He 
never known; but it was supposed ' ‘ 
they had foundered at their anchors, 4! 
that all on board perished. | the 

‘The day being now Sabbath, ant wi 
whole town idle, every body ina qoute 
was down onthe beach, to help and “pens 
as the bodies, one after another, were cas 


hp 
= , rere tiie 
out by the waves. Alas! few wer ‘it 


was a thing not to be described, | 7 ‘ee 
for more than a mile along the ca Se 
new-made widows and fatherless ert 
mourning and weeping over the -corR 
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Nor meddle with her currency ; 
‘And when you view her dire distresses, 
Don't make bad worse, by hapless guesses : 
Lest, as when humming the poor farmers, 
You made a speech (t’ expose their case, 
And yut to silence all alarmers,) 
You but expose—your own disgrace.” 


Mr. Canning, the Dukes of Wel- 
lington and Buckinghain, Mr. Croker, 
and many others, are also despatched 
m this dedication. In the poem the 
author takes a wider range; and, with- 
out following like a faithful esquire 
this knight errant of literary chivalry, 
we shall content ourselves with one or 
two of his exploits. Of the power and 
influence of the press, we have a just 
estimate in the following stanzas, which 
are full of point :— 

‘Ob! Westminster, within thy cloister’d abbey 

Caxton in England first set up a press ; 

And our best kings have shewn themselves not 
shabby, 

When called, a zeal for learning to express ; 
Little they dream’d the imp they nursed, so 

crabby, 

Should cause their children’s children such 

distress, 

Else, like wise Austria, they ’d restrain’d al! 
breeding 

To the mere bounds of writing and of reading. 


First there came Luther to disturb their rest, 
Intent upon religion and—his spouse ; 
Next Cromwel! fanatized from east to west, 
Cashier’d the monarch and the upper house ; 
While wand’ring Charles, neglected and dis- 
tress’d, 
More than half starved, fared worse than a 
church mouse. 
Next James the Second, that most zealous ass, 
Barter'd three goodly kingdoms for a mass. 


‘ The license of the press, at this most critical 
Juncture, brought Naussau,—then, the House 
of Hanover ; 
By publications anti-jacobitical 
Seduced the people to a wicked plan over, 
Filling their brains with many new political 
Doctrines, while James to Louis boldly ran 
Overy 
And a most trait’rous impious convention 
Dismiss’d him from his place, without a pension. 


“Oh! had not Satan first invented letters, 
Casting his type with Hell-eoncocted lead, 
The people ne‘er had quatrel’d with their betters, 
Nor with seditious science fill’d their head. 
Bacon and Locke (6f heresy abettors,) 

And Newton many dang’rous tenets spread ; 
While Itarvey, when he traced the circulation, 
Set ihe pulse galloping of half the nation. 


* Old Torricelli’s vacuum doubtless taught 
Certain discoveries in physiology, 

Which royal heads in bad repute have brought ; 
And Galileo’s tube spoil’d much theology, 
inspiring doubts, like those by Tom Paine 

sought, 
So ably clear'd in Watson’s fam’d apology ; 
While Franklin’s rods robb’d heav'n of its 
thunder, 
Aud cured the people of much wholesome 
wonder. 
Certes, twas Franklin’s skill in electricity 
Seduced the Bostoners to tar th’ exciseman ; 
And made Lord North commit a multiplicity 
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Franklin, a perfect monster of duplicity ! 
Who first wrote books, to treason to entice 
man, 
And then, least his MS. should lie on shelf, 
The double traitor—printed them himself. 


* So, in old France, before the revolution, 
That arch convicted heretic, Rousseau, 
Threw its finances into much confusion, 
Whence ills, like waves on waves, incessant 
tlow. 
He practised on the king by such illusion, 
As made his moral character so so ; 
Twas reading Julie set the people starving, 
And hunger set them for themselves a carving. 
So, in old France, the priests refused to pay 
Tax to the state, which made the people stare; 
The nobles also chose to run away, 
Leaving the king of friends and money bare ; 
And all this mischief certain wiseheads say 
Was brought upon the country by Voltaire. 
Thus, now, when rents are low and farmers 
mob it, 
Our English statesmen lay the blametoCobbett. 


‘’Twas Voltaire brought about the coalition, 
And mareli’d the Duke of Brunswick into 
France 5 
Rousseau at Coblentz wrought the king’s per- 
dition, 
By promising on Paris to advance ; 
Voltaire, that sanguinary politician, 
At Jemappe led the Germans a sad dance ; 
"Twas he roused Robespierre to murd’rous pas- 
Sion, 
And Rousseau wrote the guillotine in fashion. 
‘But. as I said, it was the traitor Franklin, 
Seduced the Yankees to kick up a row; 
And France (@ fact with Englishmen long ran- 
kling) 
Joined in the fray ;—for which it suffers now. 
For Frenchmen, when the English they'd done 
mangling, 
Came home, the democratic seed to sow. 
The blow which killed their king (a deed not 
very gay), 
Was struck—such is man’s foresight—in Ame- 
rica. 
‘ This, in due time, call’d forth a Bonaparte 
To triumph o’er the democrats, and reign 
In spite of all our ministerial party, 
Although we beat the Frenchmen out of Spain. 
Millions were spent—for still John Bull was 
hearty 
(He will not quickly be so stout again) ; 
This made the debt—the debt on landlords 
presses, 
And iandlords puzzle Van with their distresses. 
‘What great effects from little causes spring! 
As consequence on consequence arises 5 
Some trifling fault makes many a felon swing, 
Which, early check’d, had spar’d him the as- 
sizes. 
So all the ills, of which we feel the sting, 
({lls which the minister in vain disguises), 
Wars, revolutions, the finances’ ruin, 
Are one and all—a Printer’s Devil’s brewing. 
‘Oh! had it pleased Heaven’s providence to 
make 
The swinish multitude without their eyes ; 
Or given eyes only to those few, who take 
A bribe, to act the useful part of spies ; 
The rest like moles left blind, theirshins to break, 
Then had the great, secure trom a surprize, 
Not fear’d a revolutionary crash 
From Hunt's Examiner or penny trash. 
‘I can't help thinking what a sweet coilection 





Of errors, proving he was not @ wise man ; 


Of books had then been printed, for the use 
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Of those quintessences of all perfection— 
The great, so very difficult t’ amuse.— 

Sland’rous memoirs, to lie without detectio 
Verses like those which flow from he 

muse, 
|The cream of good Lord L-nd-n-ry’ 
| Or W-lb-rf-ce’s intellectual vt eng —— 





‘The Morning Post had still supplied us news 
The Courier still had ruled the afternoon : 

(There'd been no need of Quarterly Reviews 
Where authors were all set to the night tune: 

*‘John Bull” might then have rested in the Stews 
From which it came, for its own friends tov 

soon, 
Despis’d, disown’d, while its poor men of straw 
Suffer vicariously the scourge of law) 


‘Then, twice as lengthy, almost twice as dul] 
If that were possible, his laureate strains 
S—thy had pour'd, whene’er the moon was full, 
And gain’d another pension for his pains. 
But C—ly, with a somewhat thicker skull, 
Had still contented been with smaller gains; 
While G—ff—d, lacking subjects for his hate, 
Had stung himself, and met the scorpion’s fate.” 


Oneor twosketches more mustsuffice: 


‘Cobbett of Gaffer Gooch makes curious fun, 
His “ Gridi’on” frighten’d Jews and money- 
lenders ; , 
And Hunt’s Examiner is apt to run 
Successfully a-tilt "gainst all offenders. 
The “ Slap at Slop” a victory has won, 
From L-nd-nd-r-y’s hireling, fee’d defenders; 
And there are highborn faces that look sadder, 
When hoisted on Hone’s matrimonial ladder. 


‘Cobbett, vile rogue, whoim law’s restraints 
can’t teach 
To treat the Powers that be with due respect ; 
Cobbett wild criticise a royal speech, 
And loves its faults in grammar to detect ; 
Sticks to his prey as eager as a leech, 
Auxious to jibe, and bitter to reflect ; 
St—t, St—dd—rt, G—ffr—d, Cr—k—1, how 
he’d distance ye, 
But that the fitful fellow wants consistency.’ 


The supposed effect of a revolution 
is drawn with admirable humour, and 
is full of cutting sarcasm :— 


‘Therefore, once more I say, should cash ru 
fine, 
And ministers no more afford to pay;— | 
Should hirelings, thus unfee’d, become supine 
Nor dole their doctrines out from day to day; 
The Courier from its loyalty decline, 
The Chronicle, uncheck’d, have its own Wa}; 
Actum est! ilicet ! the game is over: 
No m-n-stry can longer—live in clover ! 


‘The bread no more would rise in bakers’ ovens 
(What’s worse) it would not rise so much i 
price, a 
Our sprucest dandieswould be turned to slov eDS, 
The butchers’ shops would teem with large 
blue flies, 
' Our tender maids would all be changed to 
tough ones . 
Pasar wane fail in Customs and Base; 
Danger would fall both upon church aud ste 
ple, _ 
And gaols hold m-n-st-Ts, and not the peop 
‘In short, I cannot think on the disorder, / 
Which from this revolution must ensue, 
Morality, religion, social order, 


Our glorious constitution *twould undo: 


Each churl would cock his hat _ ~~, 
| Knock down his hares—provide 
true ; 
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0 rts would all fill up, our ships lie idle, 
poe! "shel horses would refuse the bridle. 


‘Turn'd out of office, and deprived of place, 
I wonder how the m-n-st-Ts would eat! 
Or how bestir them in their hopeless case ; 
{ fear the’ve hardly yous to earn their meat ; 
Accustom’d long to take, they'd want the face 
To beg ; and, pow’rless, nobody would treat. 
Though used to serve, yet service would forsake 
them, 
For, with their characters, pray who would take 
them ? 
‘Methinks V—s-tt—t, turn’d upon the world, 
By picking pockets might attain renown ; 
And L-nd-nd-rry, from his greatness hurl’d, 
As auctioneer might prose, and pose the town, 
Great W-ll-ng-n, his conquering standard furl’d, 
Might wander, a prize-fighter, up and down ; 
And should all arts escape the doctor's reach, 
Ilis taste he still might humour—as Jack Ketch. 





«A decent college tutor P—1l might turn, 
And L-v-rp—I write pamphiets for ‘the 
Row ;” 
Eld-n a pretty livelihood might earn, 
By weeping at an Irish Ulaloo. 
B-th-rst in vain would try new trades to learn, 
His years too many and his wits too few ; 
C-n—g as buffo still might run his rigs, 
And L—d L—t—nt T-lb-t still—feed pigs.’ 
Thus, ina happy vein of satire, does 
the author of the Mobawks proceed 
through one hundred and sixty pages, 
waging *a motley war,’ and £ tilting at 
all he neets’ in public events or pub- 
lic men that form legitimate subjects 
for the satirist. 
--—4 Spe 
Narrative of an Expedition from Tri- 
poltin Barbary, to the Western Fron- 
ier of Egypt. By Paolo Della Cel- 
la, M. D. Translated by Anthony 
Aufrere, Esq. 

(Continued from p. 308.) 
TRAVELLING to Barga, Dr. Della 
Cella endeavoured to discover if any 
mass of mountains, however distant, 
stretched out from West to East, in 
order to ascertain whether the chain of 
Mount Atlas extended in any shape as 


fur as the Cyrenean Hills, or broke off 


Opposite the great Gulph of Syrtis, but 
he saw nothing in support of its elon- 
gation. He says, 

“The impetuous winds which blow in 
Winter from the north, and, traversing the 
Mediterranean, reach, without any dimi- 
hution of force, the northern shores of 
Africa, are powerful obstacles to the pro- 
longation of hills; and the extent of the 
shifting sands, their enormous accumula- 
tions at the extremity of the gulph, and 
their very quality and colour, furnish ad- 
ditional proofs that there is no mountain- 
Cus separation between this sand shore, 
and the sands of the great desert of Sahara. 
aad: “na ocean of sands, doubtless pro- 
those which are ey up at the ex- 
remity of the gulph; it must not be 
sepotten that the south winds reach the 
ae loaded with clouds of the finest red- 

‘-coloured sand, and smother whole 





caravans whenever they unfortunately 
chance to be in their track.’ 

‘The furthest boundary of the gulph of 
the great Syrtis incontestably decides the 
position of two places mentioned by the 
old geographers; the one is the fortress 
of Automola, of which I found nota ves- 
tige, though laid down precisely in this si- 
tuation by Strabo; the other, the altars of 
the Phileni, Sallust and Valerius Maxi- 
mus have transmitted to us an account of 
the memorable love of their country exhi- 
bited by the Philzni ; two brothers, Car- 
thaginians, who chose to be interred alive 
upon this shore rather than suffer the Cy- 
reneans to push beyond this spot the con- 
fines of their state, to the prejudice of 
Carthage. It is useless to look here for 
the monuments which were to perpetuate 
the memory of their patriotism and self- 
devotion ; for Pliny clearly tells us that 
these altars were of sand ; and what mo- 
numents could the Carthaginians have 
erected more solemn and appropriate than 
the very heaps of sand under which their 
two virtuous fellow-citizens consented to 
be buried for the public good? But it 
appears from Sallust that great honours 
were paid at Carthage to their memory.’ 


The mountainous district between 
Marate and Labiar is rich in springs 
and pasture grounds, and is the usual 
abode of several Arabian tribes, who 
lead here a patriarchal life. It was 
long customary for these tribes to send 
their chieftains to compliment the Bey, 
and offer him what # termed the tri- 
bute of the Bernusso or red mantle 
upon his first passage through the dis- 
trict; but the rapacity of the Pacha, 
under the modest title of tribute of the 
Bernusso, exacts the tithe of the value 


of all they possess, whether cattle or | 


any other kind of property; and those 


who are unprepared to pay the tribute | 


ale obliged to follow the army with 
their tents, women, children, and cat- 


Bey’s deinands. 
Bengasi our author found a species of 


architecture to which he was hitherto | 


a stranger, and which greatly excited 
his astonishment :— 


‘It was a spacious house excavated, or, | 


as it were, extracted with the chisel, in 
one solid block, from the bowels of the 
mountain, and divided into several com- 


artments, alike cut out of tle same mass. | 
n going round this hill, I observed some | 


other remains of edifices, which, though 
ill treated by time and much dilapidated, 
clearly proved by their foundations, that 
they had been constructed in the same 
manner. In one of them [ perceived 


some of the stone, inscribed with letters | 


with which I am unacquainted. 

‘If [am not mistakehb, Upper Egypt 
contains several noble remains of this very 
antique kind of architecture ; but amon 
the letters I have just mentioned, | coul 


—— a + 
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find no analogy with the hieroglyphic al- 
phabet composing the inscriptions upon 
their monuments. Itis, therefore, reason- 
able to infer, that the people who, in the 
remotest ages, dwelled upon these shores 
of the Mediterranean, had an alphabet and 
a language of their own; but who can say 
whether they borrowed their style of 
building from the Egyptians, or whether 
it migrated from them to Egypt?’ 


The situation of Labiar is particu- 
larly beautiful; the temperate air of 
the hills covered with the Phenician 
juniper, and their very solitude itself, 
enlivened as it is by the beauties of na- 
ture, fill the soul with a sensation of 
pleasure and tranquillity in harmony 
with the situation. Labiar is also * 
noted for its excellent and wholesome 
water, contained in numerous wells of 
inost antique formation, cut out of the 
live rock, frequently to the depth of 
above a hundred feet. Here the Bey 
encamped and sent invitations to the 
Bedouin chiefs to his head quarters, 
coupled with an intimation that such 
as neglected to attend him would for- 
feit their heads. They immediately left 
their tents, and repaired daily to the 
camp :— 

‘The Bey wore upon his head a large 
turban composed of the finest Persian 
shawls; a magnificent crimson coloured 
_mantle was thrown over his shoulders, an 
_ under garment of gold brocade upona sky 
| blue ground, breeches of rose coloured 
' silk, and red boots, completed his apparel, 
which was ornamented with a profusion of 
| gold fringe, cords, and embroidery, whilst 
large gold tassels hung down from the hem 
of his garments, and every part of his ac- 
coutrements. All his attendants display- 
ed a proportionate degree of magnificence ; 
and the show was indeed so sumptuous 
and splendid, that even I could not help 
being dazzled by it. Reviews, tilts, tour 





— 





, nameots, and various military evolutions 
tle, until they find means to satisfy the | * 


In the district of | 


were daily exhibited when the weather 
permitted, and were really most magnifi- 
cent and impressive.’ 


| When the Bey gave public audience, he 
was seated, or rather carelessly stretched 
upon a couch of red velvet, trimmed with 
gold lace, and placed at the bottom of his 
tent. Upon his right and left, seated upon 
carpets, in regular gradation, appeared 
his relations, the superior officers of his 
army, and the chiefs of the Bedouins ; 
behind them, ina circle, stood a file of 
Mamelukes, then a file of Negroes, and 
lastly, a third file of Sciaus armed with 
muskets, which they held under their 
arms muzzle downward. The sentences 
pespenpene by the Bey were executed in 

is presence instantly, and without ap- 
peal; and he not unfrequently added 
with his own hand more blows than he had 


| originally ordered to be inflicted. 





‘ In this pous display there was no- 
thing different from the usages of the 
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court at Tripoli; but the subjects which 
were discussed in this sort of council of 
state gave rise to the completest anarchy 
and confusion. The Bey was at every 
moment. interrupted and contradicted by 
the Bedouin. chiefs, who, in their turn, 
were broken in upon by the courtiers, and 
the courtiers by the. officers; and even 
the Mamelukes and Negroes speedily in- 
terfered : so that at last all talked at once, 
bawling and screaming, and making such 
a noise and tumult as quite terrified me 
the first time I was present. Upon en- 
quiring why the Bey encountered such 
opposition, and what was the cause of such 
clamorous discussion, | found that nobody 
knew, and all the answer I could get was, 
that they were reasoning and debating.’ 
Of the Bedouins we are told, that— 
-*Spihning and weaving caimlets are the 
ordinary occupations of the women, who 
are very awkward at their work ; and the 
art is so little improved, that the shape of 
their frame is exactly the same as when it 
was first invented. The piece of stuff 


.which is woven upon it, looks more like 


matting than woollen cioth; but, owing to 
the excellent quality of the materials, it is 
extremely soft, and feels like plush. They 
are equally backward and ignorant in the 
art of spinning and preparing the wool ; 


‘for, seated upon the ground, they put a 


heap of wool under their feet, and seizing 
atuft of it, pass it between their toes, 
pulling and tearing it upwards till they 
fasten it to a sort of spindle, round which 
they wind the coarse thick yarn, which 
they have procured by thus drawing the 
wool between their toes.’ 

While in their encampment they 
learnt that the rebel against whom the 
expedition was directed, had fled ; the 
camp was, in consequence, broken up, 
and the army marched towards ancient 
Cyrene. In their journey they disco- 
vered the ruins of several ancient edi- 
fices of peculiar architecture. At Sire, 
says Dr. Della Cella,— 

‘T viewed with astonishment the num- 
ber of cells into which an edifice, of one 
entire piece, cut out of the body of the 
hill, had been divided. After another 
hhour’s march to Slanta I remarked, ina 
very small compass, about two hundred 
cells excavated quite close to each other, 
and in the very heart-of the mountain ; 
nor was this singular kind of architecture 
as easily accomplished as if it had been 
executed in crumbhw@sandstone like that 
in the country adjacent to the gulph. 
‘She last beds of that conchylious sand- 
stone cover the lowest hillocks of the Cy- 
renaica, which incline westward towards 
the sea; but beyond them the. crust of 
conglomerated sand ceases, and the heart 
of these mountains consists of a compact 
chalk, which has the usual hardness of all 
kinds of marble ; and, though of secondary 


formation, and bearing frequent traces of 


shells, its grain is fine and often glitters 
like saline marble. It isof a yellowish 
colour, often porous like the travertine, 





and by long exposure to the air acquires, 
like the travertine, a reddish hue, which 
renders these remains peculiarly agreeable 
to the eye. Such isthe nature of the 
rock which prevails through all that part 
of the Cyrenaica visited by me, and in 
which the industry and power of the an- 
cient nation once settled there, excavated 
both tombs and habitations.’ 

Here the whole army visited the se- 
pulchre of the most renowned Mara- 
bout Sidy Mahamet Emeri, the fame 
of whose miracles is spreading far and 
wide. The most plentiful offerings of 
the finest dates and pistachio nuts, ves- 
sels full of butter, firelocks, sabres, 
and old stumps were brought to the 
mausoleum, and Dr. Della Cella, hav- 
ing disguised. himself as a Mameluke, 
penetrated into the sanctum sanctorum, 
and made a better meal than usual 
from the baskets which he sacrilegious- 
ly invaded, 

Dr. Della Cella expresses his sur- 
prise that an European colony bas not 
been formed in the fruitful district of 
the Cyrenaica; and says there could 
be few obstacles to establishing such a 
colony now, while the ad vantages would 
be considerable. While encamped at 
Spaghe a great mortality took place 
among the camels, which our traveller 
attributes to their eating an umbellifer- 
ous plant, which he thinks was the fa- 
mous Si/phium. At a short distance 
from Cyrene, he found some noble re- 
mains of antiquity :— 

‘The most conspicuous amongst these 
interesting vestiges is a my Capacious 
aqueduct, extending towards Cyrene, and 
in its progress occasionally exhibiting its 
remains upon the surface of the ground. 
One half of it is cut in the solid rock, and 
the other half is raised upon arches, united 
by beautifully wrought stone, disposed so 
as to form a succession of parallel courses. 
Observing that a letter of an alphabet I 
was unacquainted with, was cut upon 
each stone within the channel of the aque- 
duct in such a manner as to form, by re- 
gular series, one direct line, each line be- 
ing repeated upon every course of stone, 
I entered the aqueduct, and endeavoured 
to copy the letters; but the little light 
that glimmered through the broken parts 
of the aqueduct, the stagnant water in it, 
and the incenvenient posture necessary 
for the examination of the detters, formed 
insuperable obstacles to my wishes and 
efforts. Although these, like other in- 
scriptions upon these ruins, belong to lan- 
guages which are now lost, I have not 
judged it useless to copy them whenever 
[ had an opportunity ; for, besides that 
these letters may possibly furnish some 
elementary insight into the alphabets of 
those languages, however obscure; they 
are sO many authentic documents of na- 
tions of different tongues who successively 
resided here. They are equally import- 





ant also from their utility, in preventin 


us from yielding entirely to the author; g 
of the Greek writers, who, biassed } . 

nity and an excessive attachment to tha, 
own nation, could not refrain from ascrib. 
ing every trace of civilization toa Greek 
origin, and finding in the Cyrenaica 4 


thing but a people of Greeks descended 
from the colony of Tera. 


‘Among these ruins are innumerable 
basins and canals, which were probably 
supplied with water from the great aque. 
duct. ‘Towards the west, the walls of 4 
small square temple are still standing 
with its entrance perfectly preserved, and 
ornamented with fluted three quarter co. 
lumns with Corinthian capitals. The pe- 
diment is embellished with a bas relief, 
representing little boys su porting a vine 
loaded with grapes ; par vestiges of a 
lofty wall are discoverable round this little 
temple, which probably was constructed 
within a larger.’ 

Dr. Della Cella afterwards visited 
the celebrated fountain of Apollo, the 
mouth of which is ingeniously exea. 
vated and is connected with a tunnel 
extending far into the heart of the hill; 
the stream of water is very copious, 
This was the far-famed fountain of 
Cyrene, towards which a colony of 
Greeks, upon the faith of the oracle of 
Apollo, directed its step in search of a 
a new settlement, aud to the murmurs 
of these waters the muse of Calimachus 
sing the exploits of that god. The 
author has jan in genious dissertation 
on the ancient Lotophagi and _ the 
ruins at Apollonia; at the latter place 
he found the sand on the shore, flesh 
coloured, which proceeds from a spe- 
cies of the minutest coral dispersed 
among the sand: in such abundance 4s 
to form about a third of the whol 
quantity. . 

There are other parts of this work 
well entitled to remark ; but the num- 
ber of new and valuable publications 
now on our table, all soliciting an early 
notice, bids usstop: we must, however, 
again €xpress our decided approbation 
of the unassuming, but really scientitic 
and classical narration of Dr. Della 
Cella, 

‘onundrums, 
Riddles, Charades, and Conun 

the greater Part of which have never 

° 7° ce om 
been published. Witha Prefa ~ 
the Antiquity of Riddles. joa” 
pp. 167. London, 1822. sai 

Mr. Davis, whois favourably ‘ho 
to the public by his ‘ Olio of Bi nef 
graphical Anecdotes’ and his tree 
round the Library of a Biblioma! wd 
has, in the present little yoluns wi 
cued riddles from the nn oan 
which they had fallen, by bes iit 
dered merely as a childish diver 
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{un his preface, he shews the respect | tency which prevails in the United 


in which they were 
cients; that Sampson, the strongest, 
and Solomon, the wisest man, did not 
despise riddles, and that among the 
vrofane writers they were also popular ; 
and he instances Aristotle and Aulus 
Gellius as riddle writers, as well as the 
‘astance of CGEdipus delivering the coun- 
try of Thebes from a monster by the 
exposition of an enigina. 

This little volume contains upwards 
of two hundred riddles, above one hun- 
cred charades, and sixty-four conun- 
drums, all of which are the best of their 
kind in the English language, and will 
afford an ainple source of amusement 
to those who wish to give a whet to the 
appetite of thinking. 
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Original Canmumnicattons, 
MR. PERKINS’ REPLY TO MR. 
BRANSTON. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sik,—Il haveseen with the utmost as- 
tonishinent, a communication that ap- 
peared in your paper of the 18th inst. 
headed § Sir William Congreve and his 
Bank Notes defended,’ in which I am 
directly charged with having been the 
author of an anonymous article in the 
same paper of the 4th inst., as well as 
the other numerous pieces which have, 
at different times and indifferent papers, 
appeared against him. Had this bare- 
faced assertion been made after tracing 
many, or even any, of the articles in 
question, to me as their author, there 
would have been some excuse for 
charging me with the whole; but I now 
most solemnly and unequivocally de- 
clare, that i never had directly or indi- 
rectly any kuowledge whatever of the 
individual piece above mentioned, or of 
any other*® of the anonymous publica- 
tions, which have appeared against Sir 
William Congreve, until after their ap- 
pearance ia print. After this I shall 
leave the pnblic to decide, what eredit 
is to be given to the other agsertions of 
this writer in order to prop a sinking 
cause, until supported by proofs ; aud 
when so supported, the firm to which 
I beloug will be ready, as they have 
always been heretofore, to test the va- 
lue of the two systems in any way he 
way think proper. Lam, Sir, your 
obedient servant, JacoB PERKINS. 
“sto. 

SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
HE latest papers from New York give 


a C > ah fe 2 ° - 
| lamentable picture of the inconsis- 


+ Wo a: te ‘ . , 
the e ie certainly acquit Mr. Perkins of 
J We Whatever, In the article which 


mS Ap- 
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— od it Our paper on the 4th inst.—Ep.' 








held. by the an-| States, where the Slave Trade is still 
| sanctioned by a Government which 


boasts of its love of liberty. One of 
these papers says—* We have been told 
that during the festivities which mark- 
ed the late national festival in this city, 
(New York,) while our orators were 
thandering forth the memorable words, 
‘We hold those truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created free and 
equal,’ and while our bells were ringing 
the merry peals of liberty, a poor ne- 
yro was seized near the park, by one 
from another state, who claimed him as 
au slave. He protested that he was free 
—but tono purpose. A cord was pro- 
duced, aud he was pinioned, and drag- 
ged away without opposition from those 
around, who would doubtless instantly 
have jomed in tarring and feathering 
any one who should have uttered a 
word against Liberty and Equality.’ 

An article from Mount Pleasant, in 
the state of Ohio, says, —* 1 understand 
that a large number of slaves have been 
taken down the Ohio river since the ice 
broke up. One man from Wheeling, 
or near it, it is said, took down sixty. 
A mong the number was his old nurse— 
the woman who nursed him in his in- 
fancy. Now, in her old age, she is 
carried off to be exposed to sale in the 
New Orleans market!’ 

In Maryland, a negro woman being 
informed that she had been sold to the 
negro buyers, first destroyed ber child, 
and then herself. Such are the ac- 
counts given by the Americans them- 
selves, of that most diabolical of all spe- 
cies of commerce, the infamous traffic 
in buman beings. 

—_—s+0>e——— 


FLYING IN THE AIR. 





THE air, it would seem, must no 
louver expect to continue ‘a chartered 
libertine,’ since no ‘ess than two indivi- 
duals are claiming an authority over it 
in the United States; and each peti- 
tioning the legislature for the exclusive 
right of navigating the atmosphere. 
From a file of American papers just re- 
ceived, we find that a James Bennet, 
who calls himself the inventor of the 
flying machine, though in what his in- 
vention consists does not appear, pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Re- 
presentatives, the object of which will 
be seen from the following counter-pe- 
tition presented on the 1st of April to 
the same body from a David B,. Lee, 
a citizen of Philadelphia. It is couch- 
ed in these terms :— 

‘That whereas James Bennett, of Plila- 





delphia, aforesaid, has petitioned Congress 
to grant him and his heirs, by special act, 
for the term of forty years, ‘‘the right of 
steering flying machines throughout that 
portion of the earth’s atmosphere which 

resses the United States, so far as their 
jurisdiction may extend. 

‘And whereas your petitioner claims 
the aforesaid flying machine, by right of 
prior invention, having several years ago 
invented a flying machine and a naviga- 
ble balloon, by either of which the air 
can be traversed at will and in perfect 
safety, the operation of which he tried on 
a small scale, by actual experiment. 

‘And whereas your petitioner did, in 
the year 1819, construct a balloon, mear 
Philadelphia, with machinery to propet 
and steer it, which, from causes beyond 
his control, was destroyed the day that a 
decisive experiment was to have been 
been made. 

‘And whereas your petitioner has at di- 
vers times explained the construction and 
operation of each of the above mentioned 
machines, from which it is believed the 
aforesaid James Bennett had derived his 
information. 

‘Therefore your petitioner respectfully 
begs leave to request that Congress would 
not grant the right of the above mention- 
ed machines, or either of them, to the 
aforesaid James Bennett; for your peti- 
tioner verily believes that he (your peti- 
tioner) is the true and original inventor, 
and that James Bennett has obtained his 
information, either directly or indirectly, 
from your petitioner. 

‘Your petitioner further prays that Con- 
gress would grant to him and his heirs 
and assigns, for such a length of time as 
the wisdom of that honourable body shall 
dictate, the exclusive right and privilege 
of navigating the atmosphere, either with 
flying machines or balloons, throughout 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

‘ By granting the prayer of your peti- 
tioner, the right will be secured to the 
true inventor, and the honour of the in- 
vention will be conferred on the United 
States by one of her native-born sons, 

‘Relying with the utmost confidence 
on the wisdom and rectitude of the ho- 
nourable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled, your 
petitioner respectfully presents his peti- 
tion, and, as in duty bound, will ever 

ray. D. B. Lez. 

‘ Philadelphia, March 28, 1821.’ 

Both the petitions were referred to a 
select committee. How the important 
point will be decided we kaow not; 
but we agree in the recommendation 
contained in the following extract from 
the ‘New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser,’ of April 4, as the best means of 
ascertaining the respective merits of 
these aspiring citizens :— 

‘{t will be seen, by Congress’ proceed-, 
ings, that another pretender to the iaven- 
tion of a machine for “ ploughing the air,’” 


-has started up in the person of David B. 
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Lee, of Pennsylvania. 
because we believe it will be found that 
the supposed discovery was made some 
centuries ago. If we mistake not, the ce- 
lebrated Bacon first suggested the idea, 
and actually rendered a large copper ba!! 
so buoyant, by pumping out the air, that 
it ascended with great ease to a considera- 
ble height in the atmosphere. We have 
also heard of a German, who formed a stu- 
pendous pair of wings, with a correspond- 
ing length of tail, by which, he gave out, 
that he would fly to some one of the pla- 
nets. With that intention he mounted the 
top of a steeple; but, instead-@f ascend- 
ing he descended, thus affording a strong 
confirmation of John C. Symmes’ system, 
that itis im the centre of the earth, and 
not among the planets, where the field of 
discovery lies. We apprehend the com- 
mittee to whom the subject has been re- 
ferred, will have great difliculty in decid- 
ing this question. If they do not call in 
Dr. Mitchell to aid them, we would re- 
commend that the candidates give an ex- 
hibition of their respective powers, from 
the top of the Capitol, when both houses, 
in committee of the whole, will be able sa- 
tisfactorily to vote without farther investi- 
gation.’ 
ee ee 


LITERARY FUND. 





TF an individual, who knew the world 
and was in distress, was asked on what 
pretensious he founded his claim to re- 
lief, literature or genius would be the 
very last he would fix upon; for, 
among the numerous hospitals designed 
to relieve the poor, the world has heard 
but of one erected for the benefit of de- 
cayed authors: this was founded in 
what, compared with the _ present, 
might almost be deemed a dark age ; 
it was founded by Pope Urban VIII., 
and called ‘The Retreat of the Incur- 
ables.” Why it had this title does not 
appear, unless, indeed, it was conceiv- 
ed that it was as impossible to reclaim 
the patients who sued for reception from 
the sin of authorship as from that of 
poverty. We shall be told, perhaps, 
that we have a Literary Fund; we are 
aware of that, because every year, 
about the month of May, its anniver- 
sary is kept, but, unless thus periodi- 
cally reminded of it, the Literary Fund 
would be scarcely known or thought 
of. Why a country so famed for its 
literature and for its benevolence should 
suffer literary claims and literary merit 
to be neglected, we know not; but so 
it is, and the neglect is a national re- 
proach. Of all the benevolent institu- 
tions this metropolis can boast, there is 
not one more deserving of support than 
the Literary Fund, nor one so disgrace- 
fully neglected, We have institutions 


Wesay pretender, 





for the relief of almost every species of 
distress or disease: we have Bible soci- 


eties collecting 100,000]. a year; mise! 


sionary societies for foreign countries ; 
und a home missionary society for con- 
verting the gypsies, at the anniversary | 
of which 4000 persons assembled a few 
days azo; and we have a society for 
(credat Judzus !) converting the Jews, 
at an enormous price per head, all of 
which are liberally supported, while | 
the whole wealth of Great Britain can- 
not raise a fund of 20001. per annum | 
for the relief of literary merit; and yet 
we are told of the liberal and cultivated 
spirit of the age, as if every Eoglish 
gentleman was a Mecwenas in himself, 

We have been led into these remarks 
from the anniversary dinver of the Lite- 
rary Fund having been celebrated on 
Tuesday last by a good dinner at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern; and never, pers | 
haps, since its first institution, was the 
meeting morerespectable. Elis Royal 
Highness the Duke of York tilled the 
chair; on his right sat his Grace the 
Duke of Somerset, Lords Torrington 
and Bolton, the Tripolitan an:bassador, 
Sir B. Hobhouse, &c.: on his Royal 
Highness’s left were Viscount de Cha- 
teaubriand, Mr. Canning, Sir J. C. 
Hippisley, &c. Several other men of 
rank and literary celebrity were also 
present, among whom were the Rev. 
Mr. Bowles and * George Colman the 
Younger.’ 

After dinner had been despatched, 
Non nobis Domine sung, and the usu- 
al toasts drank with customary respect, 
Mr. W. T. Fitzgerald recited his an- 
niversary poem, as it is called; and 
which for six and tweuty years he has 
been in the habit of doing. We re- 
spect Mr. Fitzgerald, and are very 
sensible of his good wishes to the Lite- 
rary Fund, but we are far from think- 
ing that he serves it by his well-meant, 
though really prosing and unwelcome 
effusions. Wecall them unwelcome, 
because we are sure there is not a sin- 
ole individual who frequents this anm- 
versary, that wishes to have ‘ the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul’ chilled 
by such a damper as Mr. Fitzgerald's 
ode always proves. The old gentleman 
should really now resign the office, 
since we are certain he only prevents 
much better productions from appear. | 
ing on the occasion; indeed, we need | 
only refer to that written by Mr. Henry 
Neele (who was a steward at the din- 
her we are now speaking of,) at the re- | 
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face, he shews the respect 
ey were held by the an- 


Sampson, the strongest, | 


., the wisest man, did not 
les, and that among the 
rs they were also popular ; 
nees Aristotle and Aulus 
idle writers, as well as the 
Sdipus delivering the coun- 
es from « mouster by the 
an enlguia. 

volume contains upwards 
‘ed riddles, above one hun- 
es, aud sixty-four conun- 
which are the best of their 
Anglish language, and wall 
ple source of amusement 
wish to vive a whet to the 
hinking. 


Wonvwunitattons. 
LINS’ REPLY TO 
BRANSON, 

r of the Literary Chronicle. 
iweseen vith the utmost us- 
a communication that ap- 
our paper of the 18th inst. 
Willian Congreve and his 
defended,’ in which I am 
ged with having been the 
) anonyn ous article in the 
f the 4th iost., as well as 
merous pieces which have, 
mes and indifferent papers, 
uunst him. Had this bare- 
yn been inade after tracing 
enany, of the articles in 
meas their author, there 
been some excuse for 
with the whole; but [ now 
ily and Inequivocally de- 
never hid directly or indi- 
uowledge whatever of the 
rece above 





MK. 


f the anonymous publica- 
have appeared agamst Sir 
ivreve, Lutil after their ape 
print. After this I shall 
blic to Ceeide, what credit 
n to the other assertions of 
1 order to prop a sinking 
support | by proofs ; aud 
ported, the tira: to which 
1 be reacy, as they have 
heretofe e. to test the Vile 
WO systems in any way le 
roper. | am, Siw, your 
rant, Jacop PERKINS. 
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tency which prevails in the United 
States, where the Slave Trade is still 
sanctioned by a Government which 
boasts of its love of liberty. One of 
these papers says—* We have been told 


that during the festivities which mark- 
ed the late national festival in this city, 


(New York,) 


while our orators were 
thundering forth the memorable words, 
*‘Wehold those truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created free and 
equal,’ aud while our bells were ringing 
the merry peals of liberty, a poor ue- 
yro was seized near the park, by one 
from another state, who claimed him as 
a slave. He protested that he was free 
_—but tono purpose. A cord was pro- 
| duced, aud he was pinioned, and drag- 
| ged away without opposition from those 
around, who would doubtless instantly 
have joined in tarring and feathering 
-any one who should have uttered a 
| word against Liberty and Equality.’ 
| An article from Mount Pleasant, in 
the state of Ohio, says,—* 1 understand 
that a large number of slaves have been 
'taken down the Ohio river since the ice 
broke up. One man from Wheeling, 
or near it, it 1s said, took down sixty. 
| Among the number was his old nurse— 
the woman who nursed him in his in- 
fancy. Now, in her old age, she is 
carried off to be exposed to sale in the 
New Orleans market!’ 

In Maryland, a negro woman being 
informed that she had been sold to the 
negro buyers, first destroyed ber child, 
and then herself. Such are the ac- 
counts given by the Americans them- 
selves, of that most diabolical of all spe- 
cies of commerce, the infamous traffic 
in buman beings. 

—_—_4+@>-e— 


FLYING IN THE AIR. 





THE air, it would seem, must no 
louger expect to continue ‘a chartered 


libertine,’ since no ‘ess than two indivi- 


duals are claiming an authority over it 
in the United States; and each peti- 





tioning the legislature for the exclusive 
right of navigating the atmosphere. 
From a file of American papers just re- 
ceived, we find that a James Bennet, 
who calls himself the inventor of the 
flying machine, though in what his in- 
vention consists does not appear, pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Re- 
presentatives, the object of which will 
be seen from the following counter-pe- 
tition presented on the 1st of April to 





-| a citizen of Philadelphia. 


| 


the same body from a David B, Lee, 
It is couch- 
ed in these terms :— 

‘That whereas James Bennett, of Phila- 





delphia, aforesaid, has petitioned Congress 
to grant him and bis heirs, by special act, 
for the term of forty years, ‘‘the right of 
steering flying machines throughout that 
portion of the earth’s atmosphere which 
presses the United States, so far as their 
jurisdiction may extend. 

‘And whereas your petitioner claims 
the aforesaid flying machine, by right of 
prior invention, having several years ago 
invented a flying machine and a naviga- 
ble balloon, by either of which the air 
can be traversed at will and in perfect 
safety, the operation of which he tried om 
a small scale, by actual experiment, 

‘And whereas your petitioner did, in 
the year 1819, construct a balloon, mear 
Philadelphia, with machinery to propel 
and steer it, which, from causes beyond 
his control, was destroyed the day that a 
decisive experiment was to have been 
been made. 

‘And whereas your petitioner has at di- 
vers times explained the construction and 
operation of each of the above mentioned 
machines, from which it is believed the 
aforesaid James Bennett had derived his 
information. 

‘Therefore your petitioner respectfully 
begs leave to request that Congress would 
not grant the right of the above mention- 
ed machines, or either of them, to the 
aforesaid James Bennett; for your peti- 
tioner verily believes that he (your peti- 
tioner) is the true and original inventor, 
and that James Bennett has obtained his 
information, either directly or indirectly, 
from your petitioner, 

‘Your petitioner further prays that Con- 
gress would grant to him and his heirs 
and assigns, for such a length of time as 
the wisdom of that honourable body shall 
dictate, the exclusive right and privilege 
of navigating the atmosphere, either with 
flying machines or balloons, throughout 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

‘ By granting the prayer of your peti- 
tioner, the right will be secured to the 
true inventor, and the honour of the in- 
vention will be conferred on the United 
States by one of her native-born sons, 

‘Relying with the utmost confidence 
on the wisdom and rectitude of the ho- 
nourable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled, your 
petitioner respectfully presents his peti- 
tion, and, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray. D. B. Lez. 

‘ Philadelphia, March 28, 1821.’ 

Both the petitions were referred to a 
select committee. How the important 
point will be decided we kaow not; 
but we agree in the recommendation 
contained in the following extract from 
the ‘New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser,’ of April 4, as the best means of 
ascertaining the respective merits of 
these aspiring citizens :— 

‘It will be seen, by Congress’ proceed-, 
ings, that another pretender to the iaven= 
tion of a machine for “ ploughing the au,”” 


-has started up in the person of David B. 


| 
| 
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Lee, of Pennsylvania. Wesay pretender, 
because we believe it will be found that 
the supposed discovery was made some 
centuries ago. If we mistake not, the ce- 
lebrated Bacon first suggested the idea, 
and actually rendered a large copper ba!! 
so buoyant, by pumping out the air, that 
it ascended with great ease to a considera- 
ble height in the atmosphere. We have 
also heard of a German, who formed a stu- 
pendous pair of wings, with a correspond- 
ing length of tail, by which, he gave out, 
that he would fly to some one of the pla- 
nets. With that intention he mounted the 
top of asteeple; but, instead of ascend- 
ing he descended, thus atiording a strong 
confirmation of John C. Symmes’ system, 
that it is in the centre of the earth, and 
not among the planets, where the field of 
discovery lies. We apprehend the com- 
mittee to whom the subject has been re- 
ferred, will have great difliculty in decid- 
ing this question. If they do not call in 
Dr. Mitchell to aid them, we would re- 
commend that the candidates give an ex- 
hibition of their respective powers, from 
the top of the Capitol, when both houses, 
in committee of the whole, will be able sa- 
tisfactorily to vote without farther investi- 
gation.’ 
Here 


LITERARY FUND. 





IF an individual, who knew the world 
and was in distress, was asked on what 
pretensious he founded his claim to re- 
lief, literature or genius would be the 
very last he would fix upon; for, 
among the numerous hospitals designed 
to relieve the poor, the world has heard 
but of one erected for the benefit of de- 
cayed authors: this was founded in 
what, compared with the present, 
might almost be deemed a dark age; 
it was founded by Pope Urban VIIE., 
and called ‘The Retreat of the lncur- 
ables.” Why it had this title does not 
appear, unless, indeed, it was conceiv- 
ed that it was as impossible to reclaim 
the patients who sued for reception from 
the sin of authorship as from that of 
poverty. We shall be told, perhaps, 
that we have a Literary Fund; we are 
aware of that, because every year, 
about the month of May, its anniver- 
sary is kept, but, unless thus periodi- 
cally renninded of it, the Literary Fund 
would be scarcely known or thought 
of. Why a country so famed for its 
literature and for its benevolence should 
suffer literary claims and literary merit 
to be neglected, we know not; but so 
it is, and the neglect is a national re- 
proach. Of all the benevolent institu- 
tions this metropolis can boast, there 1s 
not one more deserving of support than 
the Literary Fund, nor one so disgrace- 
fully neglected, We have institutions 
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for the relief of almost every species of 
distress or disease: we have Bible soci- 
eties collecting 100,000]. a year; mis- 
sionary societies for foreign countries ; 
und a home missionary society for con- 
verting the gypsies, at the anniversary 
of which 4000 persons assembled a few 
days azo; and we have a society for 
(credat Judezus !) converting the Jews, 
at an enormous price per head, all of 
which are liberally supported, while 
the whole wealth of Great Britain can- 
not raise a fund of 20001. per annum 
for the relief of literary merit; and yet 
we are told of the liberal and cultivated 
spirit of the age, as if every English 
gentleman was a Meczenas in himself. | 

We have been led into these remarks 
from the anniversary dinver of the Lite- 
rary Fund having been celebrated on 
Tuesday last by a good dinner at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern; and never, per- 
haps, since its first institution, was the 
meeting morerespectable. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York filled the 
chair; on his right sat his Grace the | 
Duke of Somerset, Lords Torrington 
and Bolton, the Tripolitan ambassador, 
Sir B. Hobhouse, &c.: on his Royal 
Highness’s left were Viscount de Cha- 
teaubriand, Mr. Canning, Sir J. C. 
Hippisley, &c. Several other men of 
rank and literary celebrity were also 
present, among whom were the Rev. 
Mr. Bowles and * George Colman the 
Younger.’ 

After dinner had been despatched, 
Non nobis Domine sung, and the usu- 
al toasts drank with customar~ respect, 
Mr. W. T. Fitzgerald recited his an- 
niversary poem, as it is called; and 
which for six and twenty years he has 
been in the habit of doing. We re- 
spect Mr. Fitzgerald, and are very 
sensible of his good wishes to the Lite- 
rary Fund, but we are far from think- 
ing that he serves it by his well-meant, 
though really prosing and unwelcome 
effusions. Wecall them unwelcome, 
because we are sure there is not a sin- 
gle individual who frequents this anni- 
versary, that wishes to have * the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul’ chilled 
by such a damper as Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
ode always proves. The old gentleman 
should really now resign the office, 
since we are certain he only prevents 
much better productions from appear- 
ing on the occasion; indeed, we need 
only refer to that written by Mr. Henry 
Neele (who was a steward at the din- 
ner we are now speaking of,) at the re- 
quest of the committee, for the twenty- 
ninth anniversary of the institution. 


——== 
| he has exhausted the subject or hin, 
self, for, in a note to his poem for the 
present year, he says,— 

‘The author having written five and 
twenty poetical addresses for the Literary 
fund, oa as many anniversaries, avails 
himself of part of his poems for 1798 and 
1807, in the present address; but with s9 








many alterations and additions, as to make 
it almost new; and the lapse of four and 
twenty years must render it completely 
so to most of his hearers.’ . 


But to leave Mr. Fitzgerald, of the 
sincerity of whose motives vo one en. 
tertains a higher opinion than we do, 
and proceed in the business of the meet- 
ing i— 

Sir Benjamin Hobhouse proposed 
the health of Mr. Canning, and, in 


the course of his speech, alluded to 


vernor General of India. 


Mr. Canning, in returning thanks, said, 
that if his first feeling on entering the 
room was one of delight at the existence 
of this society, his second was one of 
shame that he was now present for the 
first time at this meeting. Some excuse 
might perhaps be found for him in the 
distraction of public life. With respect 
to the allusion which had been made to 
his new official situation, he could not 
but feel exceedingly humbled when he 
compared himself wth that noble person 
whom he was about to succeed, and whose 
portrait he now saw so near him.—He 
looked forward with awe and apprehen- 
sion to the important task which he was 
soon to undertake, and he looked back 
not without regret, when he found him- 
self so much inferior to his noble prede- 
cessor, even in the work of promoting the 
objects of this institution. Should he 
happen to encounter that noble indivi- 
dual before he finally took his departure 
from India, among the many things which 
he would have to relate to him of this 
country—so dear to his (Mr. C.’s) heart, 
he would not forget to tell him of the 
prosperity of an institution which that no- 
ble person loved to foster.—Long might 
it flourish, and signalize its usefulness by 
uniting literature with good government, 
and genius with virtue.—The right hon. 
gentleman concluded with proposing the 
health of the Marquis of Hastings, and 


the other vice presidents of the institution. 


Lord Torrington, one of the vice presi- 
dents, returned thanks. 

In the course of the evening, the annual 
report was read, in which were mentioned 
three instances out of many, in which the 
society had extended its aid to illustrious 
but ill-fated foreigners. ‘The first was 4 
Polish geometrician ; the second a yy 
ber of a noble Prussian family, who ha 
published several able works on the ell 
man law, on topography, political econ 
my, natural history, and other subjects + 





Mr, Fitzgerald seems to feel either that 


the third was a gentleman who had long 








that gentleman’s being appointed Go- . 
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formed a part of the diplomacy of Italy in 
this country, where he participated in the 
labours of this very Institution , but, ow- 
ing to the revolutions of his devoted coun- 
~ fhe was suddenly deprived of his for- 
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try, y lof 
tune, and plunged into destitution and 
want. The address then stated one or 


two of the cases in which our own country- 
men had become the objects of the socie- 
ty’s beneficence, and concluded with an 
appeal in favour of the institution. — 

{n mentioning the items of the society’s 
accounts, the treasurer stated that they 
had received a donation of 1000!. from 
Mr. Andrew Strahan, which he had first 
intended to have bequeathed to them in 
his will, but, having changed his mind, 
he preferred being his own executor. 
The announcement of this circumstance 
was received with loud plaudits, as was 
that of his Majesty’s two half-yearly do- 
nations of 100 guineas each. Several other 
donations were also mentioned, but the 
total amount of them was not stated. 

Several other toasts were drank during 
the evening, and the meeting did not 
break up until a late hour. 
=— 











@Original Poetry. 
THE EVENING BEFORE PARTING. 
ALL fair and bight 
Asthou art this night, 
Thine eye will be dim ere the sun climbs high ; 
And the flush that glows 
On thy cheek of rose, 
Will fade beneath that eye. 


When the evening dews 
Their spirit infuse 
In each fragrant floweret’s cu p to-morrow, 
Each drop will appear 
A silent tear 
To join with thy fond sorrow. PAOLO. 


PLIFLL EP OLL EOE EOCPLLEPOCECOOEDOBEEECOC EPL OOS 


THE BATH PUMP ROOM'S COTERIE *. 


Wuen the doors were unfolded, the music be- 
gun, 
And the windows lit up in the fire of the sun, 
The Sidney, Bathwick, and Vauxhall, were for- 
saken, 
To lounge through the rooms and pride’s plea- 
sures awaken ; 
Such a quizical possé there never was seen 
But in pictures of Hogarth and Wilkie, #1 ween. 
The fist that appear’d was a spinster and queen: 
The second a prelate, laconic and crooked ; 
The third his plain lady, who scolded her dear ; 
And the fourth a squat doctor, long phiz'd 
and nose hooked; 
The fifth a North Briton, high cheek’d and high 
minded ; 
The sixth an old swell, eaten up with the 
gout; 
The seventh a shrewd author of fifty, just 
_ blinded 
. Of one eye, the other look’d keenly about ; 
he eighth was so toothless, so beardy, and 
moley, 
— kisses might hide in the depths of her 
chin ; 
And the ninth a spruce widow, with weeping 
80 holy, 


But she ogled and laugh’d most of all that 
Came in; 


* See page 267 of The Literary Chrenicle. 
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The tenth was one lege’d and green spectacle- 
nosed, 
A droll witty wight, and like falcons his 
eyes, 
The vain he confounded, the curious he posed, 
Till they blush’d at the folly that made them 
SO Wise ; 
The eleventh and the twelfth were a new mar- 
ried pair, 
O, what rapt’rous hand squeezing and toying 
were here! 
First a pat on the cheek, a sly look, and—‘ be- 
ware! 
You are match’d my dove, ducky, and darl- 


ing. ‘Oh dear, 

You have torn off my lace‘” ‘I will pay you 
for that 

When we sail to Batheaston, in Barnaby’s 
yacht;” 


The thirteenth was one of those lovely, that looks 

On the trinkets ofnature and descants her books; 

Her eyes with electrical sparkles were lit, 

And intelligence gave them the beauty of wit ; 

Her mind so enrich'd, so exalted and pure, 

Like a skilful physician’s, bad tempers would 
Cure 5 

She could rosy a smile on a sorrowful cheek, 

And encourage the voice e’en of silence to speak. 

Said a friend, who has nothing but pumping 


to do, 

‘Tis Sir Jeffery Dunstan, the mayor, we 
view 5 

And his nephew, the dull looking youth by 
his side, 


Is a clerical prig,—rouge et noir is his pride; 

Those gents who are musing are Spurzheim and 
Gall, 

And that’s Doctor Kitcbiner standing se tall; 

These ladies are sisters, well known for their 
wit, * 

Who next to the silver-hair’d officer sit ; 

The booby who past is nam’d Crook, it is said, 

Don Feneigle’s Pnemonies have wildered his 


head ; 

Here come the Miss Porters and Wiffen, I 
think, 

With the learned Dame Pim, a fine shedder 
of ink; 

At the rear, are the dodgers and loungers of 
Bath, 


The shadows ofall who are found in their path; 
And that top-gallant admiral comes every day 
To pass with the ladies his leisure away.’ 


Like the links that form a chain, 
Others follow fashion’s train; 

Some are drest in rich attire, 

By their looks they say,—admire ! 
Some will simper, some will frown, 
As their muffs they dangle down ; 
Others Nash’s name will con 

And exalt the Polygon : 

Some will take their pencils out, 
Aud scribble nonsense lines about ; 
Others, add their pungent rhymes 
To be read in after-times ; 

Lords and ladies strut along 

With their dogs and lackeys strong, 
Cards exchanging,—some will talk 
Of the pleasant ride or walk ; 
Billiards, taxes, dice :—how few 

Of church and sermons! Some will view 
The cloister’ antique structure round 
While a psalm the chimes will sound ; 
Pace the market, then return 

To ken Diana’s bathing urn, 

Or tickets take to drink and dip 

In cold or hot; then hill-ward trip, 
Or dive with feet and hands amain 
Aad get the water on the brain, 
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Or deeeper plunge with greater zest 
And get the water on the chest. 
Quakers will trace these places,—Jews 
With Hebrew misses lisping,—hues 
Of carmine on their cheeks, eyes dark 
And quick to give or catch a spark 
To match. ‘What, come to Bath? well, 
sure 
All the world’s at Bath for cure : 
Who minds business >—Tommy too? 
How do Kate and Nelly do? 
Bless me Betsey ? how you grow! 
Here you soon will have a beau: 
What a droll is Doctor Grig, 
With his ruffles, cane, and wig! 
‘1 dont think much of Bath ;’ * indeed ?" 
‘ Sameness is every where decreed.’ 
‘ Quite sentimental ?—Sterne you ‘ve read 8 
‘Of course!” £ Alas! poor Yorick’s dead!’ 
‘ Home, after all, is best, come Paa, 
J want some jewels: “lets awa,” 
As Burns says,— What a handsome man ! 
D’ ye know his name ?’—*’tis Major Fan ;’ 
‘ How tall and fine !'"—* Come dears! I thought 
You wish’d to have some jewels bought.’ 
‘ How impolite!—tbe major smiled 
Paa!’—* Nonsense! "tis my money child 
He wants.’ ‘What, does he know us then’ 
He is a specimen of men! 
The major nods, stay pua!’—* come, come! 
The girl is crazed,—he wants my plum.’ 
Thus friend, you learn, how thousands meet 
To pass an hour of ease or cheat ; 
In motley groupes assembling here, 
They shine like stars and disappear ; 
Day after day fresh objects brings 
To taste our welfare and our springs: 
This is the Drama and tbe parts 
Are play’d to win ten thousand heurts 
The Fine Arts prosper ; thus in shade 
New pictures are for galleries made ; 
Nature the artist,—life the whole, 
Years are the subjects and control. 
It rains—the chairmen fly,—adieu ! 
I, to the mess-room ; this, to you. 
May 9, 1822. ° 











sine Arts. 
GALLERY OF THE BRITISH 

INSTITUTION. 
‘ Ancient design, that lilts 


A fairer front, and looks another soul.’ 
THomson’s Liperty, Part 5. 


Ir was not without a feeling of delight 
that [ anticipated the turniog from the 
formidable number, the unharmomzed 
colours, and the inartificial shadowing, 
which, with the cradity of annual con- 
ceptions, characterize, generally, the 
works at Somerset House, to the chast- 
ened freedom, regulated genius, and 
time-improved execution of the ancient 
masters at the British Gallery. Indeed, 
the number of exhibitions which man- 
age to till their rooms with company at 
this season, must plead a sufficient ex- 
cuse for deferring a fuithercontinaation 
of the Academy—to be resumed here- 
after at intervals. Disposed to be 
pleased, however, at the Gallery in Pall 
Mall, | was rather disappointed by the 
comparatively uninteresting display 
which is made this year. This has 
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arisen from the wonderful beauty of the 
works of art, which we have formerly 
seen within these walls, collected from 
the finest galleries of the kind our 
country can boast. The reader may 
yet be assured that, although upon a 
plan of this kind, we cannot always 
look for a constellation of chef d'cu- 
vres, he will be inexcusable to Ins own 
gratification, if he neglect this oppor- 
tumty of indulging it. The pictures 
are individually so well known to the 
lovers of this art, that it will be almost 
superfluous to pass many comments on 
the technical merits of pieces, whose 
titles in the catalogue will immediately 
bring to recollection their well-known 
excelleucies or defects; | shall, there- 
fore, be readily pardoned for confining 
inyself to some few of the principal or- 
nainents of the gallery,—with the ex- 
ception of the ladies by whom it is 
thronged. It may, however, be pre- 
inised that the amateur, and still more 
particularly the connoisseur, is too apt 
to entertain a despicable opinion of 
inodern art from his exclusive study of 
the ancient; he finds there all the pro- 
tminent beauties of execution ; he sees 
brilliancy of coloaring softened by a 
minglug and mellowing tone of bar- 
mony ; he sees the abrupt transitions of 
genius dissolving into the delicate mid- 
dle-shades of nature, and the rough 
energy of the sombre pencil smoothed 
iuto the indefinite and natural sublimi- 
ty and depth of the true ‘ obscure.’— 
ile sees all this, and he ts but too apt 
to beleve that he sees the work as it 
came forth from the study of those ac- 
complished painters, The truth is, | 
fancy, that the genius of art, as If to 
make amends to Sculpture for the ad- 
vantages he had exclusively confined 
to her sister Painting, bade her to 
spring forth, another Pallas, from the 
teeming brain of imagination, accou- 
tred from the greaves to the belin in all 
the grandeur and imposing subliunity 
of chaste perfection. To her kindred, 
Painting, on the contrary, (indeed we 
might say 
‘ A little more than kin, and less than kind,’ 

if we were to look at the almost exclu- 
sive patronage she now arrogates to her- 
self in this country, to the evident neyg- 
lect and detriment of the other,) to her 
kindred, Patuting, fairest aud loveliest 
as she is, | am disposed to think the 
ceestus of Time is more necessary ; she 
must be adorned by the rosy-fingered 
Hours, before, m the blaze of her ex- 
ceptionless beauty, she can coine before 
us, like the queen of love, to woo us 
aud wim us to her wership. 
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The warmest advocates for antiquity 


will and ought and must allow us the | 
rm 


claim of equal genius and perseverance 
with those, ‘the zods of their and our 
idolatry ;” because yenius is the plant 
of every clime and every age; and per- 
severance, the virtue of tudividuals in 
every century and beneath every sky. 
A Fuseli, a Howard, a Northcote, may 
well be ranked in this respect with a 
Michelangiolo, with the. Caracci, with 
the Poussins, and Le Brun ;—the 
head of West may well vie with those 
of Raffaelle, and in R. Westall we may 
surely see revived an Albano ora Cor- 
reygio; Vandyke himself would not 
think it scorn to sit with Lawrence and 
with Reynolds; but Wilkie—I cannot 
go farther, and the comparison of in- 
dividuals would ‘stretch to the crack 
of doom.’ We are inferior to what we 
see of ‘the masters,’ in the points of 
execution which [ have mentioned 
above, and in which time alone can 
equalizeus. But let us beware how 
we lower ourselves to a par even with 
those * who were giants on the earth in 
those days,’ as far as regards erudition 
and costume and taste in our subjects, 
and judgmeut in embodying them.— 
But this discussion has led me too far, 
and I must conteut myself with reveal- 
ing a glimpse of the treasures which, 1 
am free to confess, may be resorted to 
in this exhibition, for the delight,— 
nay, [ will add, the improvement of 
this age; although few even of these 
are the master-works of the artists 
whose names they bear. Murillo, Van- 
dyke, Rubens, Both, Vandeveldo, 
Quitin Matsys, Carlo Dolce, Salva- 
tor, Rembrandt, and Tenters, are the 
chief attractions. 

Of the first we have the superb ‘St. 
Francis in Eestasy,’ his ‘ Holy Family,’ 
(Lord Holland’s,) and his * Reposo,’ 
in his very besi style.  Vandyke’s 
‘Henry Lord Perey, of Aluwick,” 1s 
there too, which alone were surely worth 
stepping into the British Gallery to 
dart upon, even were there no other 
inasters there, even were there no other 
piece of his own. Among Rubens’ we 
have his * Archduke Albert on horse- 
back.’—I[ say no more. ‘Two glorious 
landseapes by Both, rich with his ex- 
cellencies ;—and thee, how could L pass 
over thee, thou Belvidere of landscape 
painting, matchless Claude, after hav- 
ing looked and loved and felt so in- 
clined to break the tenth command- 
ment, while standing before thy ‘ Co- 
liseum.’ Vandevelde, Callcott * of the 
days that are past,’ as Ossian says, how 
shall I praise this ‘Sea-Storm,’ so as 
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| to prefer it above these other heavenly 
pieces of your's? I believe by hot 
praising what is above all praise. 
‘Come, then, ex pressive silence,’ Quit. 
tin Matsys’ * Two Misers’—the hame 
isenough, My reader rubs his hands. 
throws my paper into the fire—no, the: 
fire-place—takes his hat, and js hy 
this time in Pall Mall. 

Carlo Dolce’s ‘St. John’ and © §¢. 
Matthew,’ marked in Iny catalogue 
with seven notes of admiration each, 
thus !!!!!!!--a_ goodly row. Salvator 
Rosa’s two bandit scenes, and his bate 
tle * Col Turco,’ are full of the stron. 
est indications of bis peculiar and ale 
most super-human genius. Ofa simi. 
lar character 1s a design for the Cra. 
cifixion,’ by Michelangiolo, — grand, 
elevated, aud correct. Teniers’ ‘Five 
Senses’ and his £ Four Seasons’ are 
pleasing variations of his yeneral style, 
and full of bis excellencies, 

There are four fine copies, painted 
for the Duke of Wellington at Paris, 
of Raffaelle’s ‘ Madonna colla Pesce,’ 
of his ¢ Pearl,’ his ¢ Spasimo,” and his 
‘Salutation;’ and the whole exhibition 
is of that hich order as to insist upon 
the attendance and admiration of every 
lover of the finearts. C.A. Monck,. 


IV 








Che Drama. 

Tue benefit nights have commenced 
at both the wiuter theatres, and we are 
happy to say that, venerally, they have 
been well attended ; and, what is more 
remarkable, they have not been attend- 
ed by such strange metamorphoses ol 
character as frequently take place on 
the like occasions. Mr. Young has 
had Shakespeare’s King John for Ins 
benefit, and this singular compound 0 
roval weakness and ambition has sel- 
dom had an abler representative than 
Mr. Young. Mr. Macready’s Hubert 
was an excellent performance 5 but the 
most attractive character in the pay 
was Mr. Charles Kemble’s Falcone 
bridge, a performance in which crit 
cism unconsciously sinks into unmixed 
praise. The Lady Constantia of Mis. 
Faueit was well sustained. —It was with 
much pleasure that, in a crowded -. 
dience testifying their high sense © 
Mr. Young's merits, we saw Mrs. ar 
rick, the relict of the British signe 
who is now, we believe, in the 1040 
year of her age. 
~ At Drury Lane, Mr. 
his wonted “wood ness of heart ao i 
hing for the members of the — oe 
| fession, twice played for benefits Cut" > 
the week, and that, too, 1m pew charac 
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ters. On Monday night, he sustain- 
ed, for the first time, the part ot Car- 
dinal Wolsey, m Henry VIIT., for the 
benefit of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Knight, 
and, although it is not suited to his ta- 
lents, yet he played it admirably, His 
soliloquy, on bidding ‘farewell to all 
his greatness, was delivered in the 
finest manner. Mrs. West wasa good 
Katharine, and Cooper’s Henry VIII. 
was one of his best performances. 

[nu speaking of Mr. Kean, we have 
to record an act of extraordinary libe- 
rality on his part, which pourtrays the 
goodness of his heart and does honour 
to the profession to which he belongs. 
He gives the whole of his benefit, fixed 
for the 3d of June, to the fund for the 
relief of the [rish. Fora person of Mr. 
Kean’s rank to play a night fora public 
charity is an act deserving of praise, but 
to relinquish all the advantages of such 
a benetit as Mr. Kean usually bas, is an 
uct of liberality, we believe, without a 
parallel. 

Speaking of Kean brought us to the 
lrish subscription, and speaking of this 
reminded us of our old friend and fa- 
vourite, Mathews, who gave one of his 
lucrative night’s entertainment to this 
fund; we are sorry, however, to add, 
that the liberality of the public did not 
keep pace with that of Mr. Mathews, 
or he would not have addressed the au- 
dience in the following terms, which he 
did when introducing Ireland in the 
course of the evening’s performance :— 

‘While Lam upon the subject of Ire- 
land, | must be under the necessity of re- 
gretting that the humble endeayour in 
giving my entertainment in aid of the li- 
beral subscriptions for the distressed pea- 
santry of that country, should not have 
proved to my feeling quite successful ; | 
wish there had been a fuller audience than 
Thad ever seen en my nights At Home. 
I should have sincerely desired that it had 
been the best house, instead of the worst, 
during the many evenings I have had the 
honour of making you merry here. [am 
convinced that the public will take the will 
for the deed; and it gives me some grati- 
feation, that though the numbers of the 
audience have unfortunately decreased, 


the laughter has not been diminished in 
proportion.’ 


oe, 


Literature and Science. 


COIL ALLS 


The editor of the Bibliotheca Itali- 
ana, M. Acerbi, in the number for 
March, gives an extract from a letter 
on Zuccoli, dated Sennaar, Nov. 3, 
1821. M. Z. accompanies the army 
Of Ibrahim Pacha, son of the viceroy 
of Egypt, as officer of engineers, and 
is charged with the geographical sure 
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}vey of the countries through which it 


passes. When the letter was dispatch- 
ed, the army was in 13 north latitude, 
and was to advance to the 7th degree. 
The variable climate, a heat from 31 
to 35 degrees of Reaumur by day, with 
a coolness of 15 degrees by mght, 
causes frequent diseases. [brahim Pa- 
cha hiunself was in great danger from 
dysentery, but was saved by his phy- 
sician, Antonio Scotto, a Genoese. 
M. Zuccoli has made a survey of the 
Nile from Alexandria to Sennaar; he 
counted 180 more or less considerable 
cataracts on the Nile, which were all 
passed with very small loss either of 
vessels or people. He remarks an er- 
ror in Bruce’s map. Bruce makes the 
Dender fall into the Rahb, and the 
latter into the Nile, whereas both these 
rivers fall into the Nile, the Dender 
fifteen miles above the Rahb. Where 
Bruce wrote according to the informa- 
tion of the inhabitants, and did not see 
with his own eyes, no confidence can be 
placed in him, for the people, says M. 
Zaccoli, are so ignorant that they 
hardly know where the sun rises and 
sets. ‘ 
from south. He thinks he has found 
the island of Meroe in the slip of land 
between the Dender and the Rahb, 
where he discovered forty-tive pyramids, 
covered with hieroglyphics; he met 
here with Mr. Caillaud and his com- 
panion, who followed another army un- 
der Ismael Pacha, another son of the 
viceroy. He waited for the armed ves- 
sels to proceed as far as possible up 
the White River, and see whether it 
comes$ as 1s said, from a great inland 
lake, and is connected with the Niger, 
or, at least, is in its neighbourhood. 


An American artist of the name of 


James Finlaysou, has circulated Pro- 
posals, at New York, for publishing a 
sheet map of Scotland, designed to ile 
lustrate the novels ef the aathor of Wa- 
verly, the poems of Walter Scott, and 
of Robert Burns. Tie following 1s 
un extract from his prospectus :— 

‘The map will be printed on paper 
suitable for folding ina book, and hand- 
somely coloured. ‘lhe price to subscrib- 
ers will be one dollar. When a sutlicient 
nuinber of subscribers are received, it will 
be engraved. 

‘ No fictitious names of places are in- 
serted, but every place mentioned in these 
works which really exists is laid down, so 
that the situation of the fictitious places 
can be guessed at. Tor instance, from 
Waverly we have laid down Ben Lawers 
and a Jake to the westward, corresponding 
to the lake where Waverly met Donald 
Bean Lean in the cave,—now the castle 
(imaginary) of Fergus M‘lvor, was five 


They cannot distinguish north — 
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miles north of this lake. The other scenes 
of Waverly are well known; after his res- 
cue, his route with Balovawhapple from 
Doone Castle to Edinburgh is laid down, 
roceeding through Stirling, Bannoekburn, 
Falkirk, and Linlithgow; then the route 
of the Highland army along the upper 
road to ‘Tranent, and the coast road from 
Haddington to Prestonpans, by which Ge- 
neral Cope advanced to meet them ; also, 
the scene of the battle, indicated by a flag. 
‘In this manner the different volumes 
have been examined, and the a men- 
tioned have been laid down. Inasupple- 
ment are shewn the Orkney and Shetiand 
Islands, which will satisfactorily illustrate 
the beautiful tale of the Pirate, few of the 
scenes in that work being fictitious.’ 


New South Iceland.—We have been 
favoured with interesting particulars 
respecting a southern countineat, by 
Captain Nathaniel R. Palmer, of the 
sloop James Monroe, lately arrived at 
Stonington, from South Shetland, 
Captain Palmer proceeded in the James 
Monroe from the Shetland [sles to the 
continent, and coasted it, from abreast 
of the isles, to the eastward, as far 44 
west longitude, Keeping as near to the 
shore as the edge of firm ice would ad- 
mit. At some places he could coast 
along shore; at other parts, he could 
not approach nearer the shore than 
from one to five or six leagues, owing 
to the firm and fast ice, although it 
was Midsummer there at the time, be- 
ing in November, December, aud Ja- 
nuary. In 61. 41. south latitude, 45, 
27. west long. from Greenwich, the. 
coast wus clear of tirm ice, and here 
they discovered a fine harbour, lying 
about one mile within the entrance of 
Washington Strait, which harbour was 
pamed Palmer’s Harbour, where he 
came to anchor. He found not the 
last appearance of vegetation on the 
land, excepting the winter moss. Nei- 
ther did be here discover any animals, 
only a few sea-leopards, beautifully 
spotted. Of birds there were pen- 
guins, port egmont or sea-hens, white 
pigeous, and gulls, Thereis now no 
doubt, that there exists a south conti- 
nent, and that Cap. Cook’s southern 
Thule belongs to it. Capt. Palmer 
coulddiscern the mountains coveredwith 
snow, in the interior, as he sailed along 
the coust.— New London Gazette. 
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Leaning Tower of Pisa.—In the city 
of Pisa there is a round tower of eight 
stories of pillars, 180 feet high, inclin- 
ing so much out of tne perpendicular, 
that the top projects 15 feet over the 
base. The way up to the top is by a 
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flight of steps within, of so gentle an 
ascent, that it is said a horse could 
mount with ease. In going up, the in- 
clination of the tower is found to be 
vonsiderable, bat in coming down still 
moreso. It appears on the upper side 
us if yon were ascending, and on the 
lower side you feel as if you would fal! 
headlong. On the top it has a fearful 
slant: and but for the iron railing which 
surrounds it, few would venture to trust 
themselves there. The base on the 
lower side appears sunk in the ground 
above six feet. It is built of marble, 
and has stood more than six hundred 
and nivety-nine years without fissure 
or decay, having been raised in 1174. 
It is supposed to have sunk, when built 
as high as the fitfh story ; and the ar- 
chitect had the boldness and the skill 
to complete it in the direction it had 
taken. 


_ Benson, in his poem of ‘ Flodden 
Field,’ put these words in the mouth of 
Sir Edward Stanley, fifth son of Tho- 
mas, First Ear] of Derby :— 


‘My Lancashire most lively wights 
And chosen mates of Cheshire strong, 

From sounding bow your feathered flight 
Let fiercely fly your foes among. 


‘ Then showers of arrows sharp were shot, 

The rattling ran as rank as hail, 

And pierced the scalp of many a Scot,— 

No shield or pavish could prevail.” 

An unfortunate Scotchman, whose 
name was Feyerston, was obliged, in 
pursuit of fortune, to settle among 
some Germans in New York. This 
name not exactly suiting their ears, 
they translated it literally into German, 
and called him Feuerstein. On his re- 
turn to an English neighbourhood, his 
new acquaintances discovered that 
Feuersteiv in German, teant Flint in 
English. They retranslated instead of 
restoring his name; and the descend- 
ants of Feyerston go by the name of 
Flint to this day. 


A statistical account of the depart- 
meut of La Meurthe has given rise to 
some curious observations, which, 
doubtless, may be found applicable 


elsewhere :-— 

There are 113,959 young women in the 
department, and only 102,849 young men; 
from which it appears thers is a surplus of 
11,649 females, for whom, it is to be fear- 
ed, the torch of Hymen will never be lit, 
at least in the department. ‘The return, 
indeed, offers as a resource, 5,406 widow- 
ers; but, alas! 16,402 widows also plac- 
ed their hopes in them, which must be dis- 

-appointed, as far, at least, as regards 
9,996 out of the whole number. ‘This is 
not all: it might be supposed the number 
of married women was equal to the num 
ber of husbands. Alasino such thing-— 
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in the department there are 68,382 of the 
former, and only 63,131 of the latter. So 
there are 258 stray husbands (and God 
knows where they will be found!), 258 
women to be added to the list of widows, 
and a total of 21,864 persons of the fair 
sex, whose fate is more or less tobe la- 
mented. Weshould have some reason to 
be apprehensive for the existence of a pos- 
terity did we not know that, in spite of 
this melancholy state of affairs, the po- 
pulation of France is every year increasing 
and that M. Malthus affirms, that in the 
course of sixty years we shall not be able 
to find room for the people.—French Pa- 
er. 

The Third Time.—Thie facetious 
Dr. B., of W——r, having, inadvert- 
ly, preached one of his early sermons 
for the third time, one of his parish- 
ioners having observed it, said to him 
after service,—‘*‘ Doctor, the sermon 
you gave us this morning, having had 
three several readings, 1 move that it 
now be passed.’ 

Serjeant Popham, when he_ was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Com- 
mous, which had sate long, and done 
nothing in effect—coming one day to 
Queen Elizabeth, she said to him,— 
‘Now, Master Speaker, what hath 
passed in the House of Commons ?’ 
He answered, ‘if it please your Majes- 
ty, seven weeks.’ 

The following singular advertise- 
ment appeared in the Savannah Mu- 
seum :— 

To the Pious.—A splendid copy of 
the holy bible will be raffled for at the 
meeting-house this morning ; the godly 
are invited to tuke chances. 


Neat Hint to Delinquent Subscrib- 
ers.—* Sellick Osborne, late proprietor 
of the Wilmington Watchman, now 
transacts his closing business at his 
counting room, entrance from Shipley 
Street, us usual; where he will write 
receipts with great alacrity and chear- 
fulness.’—American Paper. 
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This day is published, and continued monthly, 
Price Is. 
EXCURSIONS of PLEASURE. 
and SPORTS of the THAMES; illustrated in 
a series of engravings coloured after Nature. 
Accompanied by a descriptive and historical 
account of every Town, Village, Mansion, and 
the adjacent country on the banks of that River ; 
the places and periods for enjoying the sports of 
Angling, Shooting, Sailing, &c. &c. Also a 
particular account of all Places of Amusement 
in its vicinity, and the Inns and Taverns for 
the accommodation of company. To be com- 
pleted within twelve Numbers, five of which 

are now published. 
Printed for W.Stmpkin and R. MarRsHaLL, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
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Price 3s. 6d. the first Number of an entirely 
new Work, entitled 
The NATU RALIST’s REPOSITO 
RY ; or, Monthly Miscellany of Exotic Natn- 
ral History : consisting of a series of elegantly 
coloured Plates, with appropriate scientitic de. 
scriptions of the most curious, scarce, and bean. 
tiful productions in every department of nature 
that have been recently discovered in various 
parts of the world; and more especially of such 
Novelties as, from their extreme rarity, re. 
main entirely undescribed, or which have pot 
been duly noticed by any other Naturalist. 
By E. DONOVAN, F.L.S. W.S. &c. 
Author of the Natural Histories of British Qua- 
drupeds, Birds, Fishes, Shells, and lasects ; 
the Insects of China, India, and New Hol. 
land, and other approved Works on British 
and Exotic Natural History. 

Printed for the Author, and for W. Simpxry 
and R. MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hal] Court, 
Ludgate Street; and sold by all Booksellers in 
town and country. 

Among other articles of uncommon rarity, 
the first Nnmber, and those immediately suc. 
ceeding, will be found to contain figures, very 
beautifully finished in colours, of the celebrat- 
ed *Cedo Nulli’ Cone, some varieties of which 
have been valued at from 500 to 3000 florins ; 
another Number will include a most accurate 
delineation of that unique shell, denominated 
the * Pink Sun Trochus,’ discovered in the South 
Seas, and estimated at the price of 100 guineas; 
and, in a Number immediately succeeding, 
will be given a figure of that excessively rare 
conchological production, the * Reversed voluta 
ponderosa,’ a shell esteemed so sacred among 
the Chinese and Hindus, that sprcimens have 
been known to obtain among the devotees of 
Vishnu from 200 to 300 rupees each. 





This Day was published, in royal quarto, 
price li. 5s. plain in boards, and Il. 11s. 6d, 
col. Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, 


A CELESTIAL ATLAS, com- 
prising a Systematic Display of the Heavens, 
in a series of thirty Maps, (beautifully en- 
eraved by Neele atid Son,) illustrated by Scien- 
tific Descriptions of their Contents, and ac- 
companied by Catalogues of the Stars and As- 
tronomical Exercises. 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M. 
Author of a Grammar of Logic and Intellectual 
Philosophy, a Grammar of Rhetoric and Po- 
lite Literature. 
This Celestial Atlas, whether considered 4s 
to the Scientific and Classical Knowledge !t 
communicates, the combination, multiplicity, 
variety, and accuracy of its details, cannot fail 
to recommend itself, by its general utility, t 
all classes of readers. , 
Also, by the same author, a GRAMMAR © 
GEOGRAPHY and ELEMENTARY AsTRONOM’, 
for the use of Schools and Private Instruction, 
price 3s, 6d. bound. ; 
London: published by G. and W. B. Wilt: 
TAKER, Ave-Maria-lane ; T. CADELL, Strand ; 
N. FlAILes, Museum, Piccadilly; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 35 Sprent 
tw doors East of. Exeter Change; to whom > (poet 
tisements and communications’ for the ae ponte! 73, 
paid) are tobe addressed. Sold also by a wd 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and “¢2. Duke 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and WW. sane en othe 
Street, Grosvenor Square. and 193, Siren 41 Malt 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, og 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Exchanges ted by 
all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey St 
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